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CHAPTER VII. 


KiveiyN, with the consent of the solicitor, took 
possession of Lynbridge Court as its mistress— 
or rather, it would be more correct to say that 
Mr. Fenton took possession of it for her. The 
distant cousin who, but for her existence, would 
have been heir, returned fr@m abroad in great 
haste, and declared his intention of contesting 
her right to theestates, but one interview with 
the solicitor made him think better of that in- 


* tention, 


_ 

“My dear sir,” said his legal adviser, “ you 
have not a leg to stand on. I have seen copies 
of the certificates of the young lady’s birth, and 
her parents’ marriage, and I haveno doubt what- 
ever that she is the heiress,” 7 

His client swore a naughty oath, and then 





—— 


went back to Italy again, trying vainly to con- 
sole himself for the loss of a splendid heritage 
which had so nearly become his own. Mean- 








! 





EVELYN, ALL HER FACULTIES KEENLY ALERT, SCANNED THE FIGURE FROM HEAD TO HEEL IN BREATHLESS CURIOSITY ! 


| she would have endeavoured to leave the Court 
| and escape him, as she had done on the day of 
her marriage, but for the fact that she was 


while, Dudley Fenton assumed the reins of | watched so closely by Lucy Needham that escape 


government, and became virtually master of the 
Court, giving orders in a lordly way that greatly 
exasperated the servants, some of whoin at once 
gave notice and left, while others stayed on for 
the sake of “ Miss Evelyn” as they still continued 
to call her. 

Poor Evelyn! During the whole of the day 
following the interview in the library which we 
have just recorded, she remained in her room, 
attended by Lucy Needham, while she tried to 
plan out some definite arrangements for the 
future by which she might get rid of Dudley 
Fenton. 

The mere sense of the man’s presence haunted 
her like a nightmare. 

She disliked as much as she dreaded him, and 
all the while there was an icy fear at her heart 
lest he might regain that strange magnetic 
power over her which, twelve months ago, had 
been strong enough to force her will to yield to 
his. 

So great was this fear that it is likely enough 


became impossible. 

The thought of Ronald was absolutely madden- 
ing in its pain, ard yet the longing to see him 
once more increased with each hour of the day. 

On the second evening Fenton sent up word 
to say that he desired her presence in the library. 

Evelyn's first impulse was to refus2 to obey 
the summons ; but on second thoughts she deter- 
mined to go. The interview was bound to take 
place sooner or later, and she gained nothing by 
putting it off. 

Her heart beat violently as she descended the 
stairs, and outside the library door she paused 
for a moment on the mat, making a great effort 
of will. 

She would not yield to this man’s evil influ- 
ence—surely Heaven would help her to resist it ! 

She was older and stronger than she had been 
twelve months ago, and absence had also tended 
to break the chain of association. 

At any rate, she would muke a hard struggle 
to hold her own, 
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Venton was standing on the hearthrug, with 
his back to the fire. 

He was in evening dress ; but he wore a black 
tie by way of mourning, and until one studied 
his face closely he looked the ideal of a hand- 
some, prosperous English gentleman. 

As Evelyn came in he drew up an armehair 
close to the fire. 

“Sit there, my dear child. How pale you 
look ! T am afraid you had no sleep last night. 
Reaily, Evelyn, you must permit me to con- 
gratulate you on the improvement this last year 
has made in you! You are far handsomer than 
when Marcus fell in love with you and married 
you last Christmas-eve.” 

A burning blush succeeded -the pallor on the 
young girl's cheek. 

She took the seat he offered, and,put her hand 
to her face—ostensibly to.shield;it.from the fire, 
but really to hide it from him. 

All the while she ¢arefally abstained from 
meeting his eyes, 

“Have you no question to ask concerning 
your husband ?” he continued, in»a-half-mocking 
tone. “ Have you no wish: to;hear, how: he is-?” 

“ None whatever,” she rejoined, firmly. “So 
long as he keeps away:from Ineythat ia all I re- 
quire from him.” , 

“Indeed! That is.not a very wifely senti- 
ment, but it is better that yea.and I should 
speak plainly to each other, amd it was on that 
very point ] was anxious to.come to a fall un- 
derstanding with you. You«mean me to infer 
that you desire Marcus.should make no effort 
to see you.” 

She bent her head in teken of assent, 

“Well, | think it mayybema » and as you 
seem to have. kept your prejuiliee against your 
husband it will be better, perhaps, that you 
should continue to livewparh fora year or two 
longer. But, of counse, you must make hima 
liberal allowance—thatis onlyyiair.” — - 

“T will make him whatever allowance he 
wishes. I would give him: the whole of my for- 
tune if, by se deing, 1 could dissolve the tie 
between us!” she exelaimed, passionately. 

“Ah, but that is impossible. The, law does 
not let husbands awéavives.change their - minds 
just as the fancy takes them, and you have no 
grounds for a diveree, ‘No, my dear Evelyn ; I 
fear you must make-the best of your position as 
a married women.” : 

“Married by the vilest plet of which any 
girl was ever the victim.!” she.eried, her breast 
heaving with bitterest indignation at theremem- 
brance of her wrongs. 

Fenton threw out liis hands with the little 
foreign gesture peculiar -to him. 

“All things are fair in love and war, as I 
believe I have observed to you before.” 

“There was no love in the case. I see now why 
you wished the marriage, You thought it would 


secure you the heiress of Lynbridge, and for the’ 


sake of the money you ruthlessly sacrificed my 
life’s bappiness.” 

“Well, iny dear, perhaps you are right, but 
self-preservation is the fivst law of nature, and 
my first duty was to my son. I had another 
motive too,” he added, his dark brows knitting 
together ina heavy frown, abd ‘his-eyes glittering 
vindictively beneath them. “I had. aswrong to 
a. ® wrong done me by your mother, 
Isabel Chandys, years ago, She won my love, 
and. then edorned it as if it had been an insult. 
[ swore ,thén I would. cry quits with her some 
time, and) at last 1 think I may say we are 
even!” 

It: is impossible to describe the. malignancy 
both of thesman’s voice and expression, as he 
uttered ‘these words. Evelyn drew back shud- 
dering, and the movement seemed to recall him 
to himself, 

“However, we need not enter into these 
details,” he vent on, in hisordinary tone. “We 
have the future to deal with, not the past. I 
suppose, it is your wish to stay on at the 
Court?” 

“ Yes,” listlessly. 
I live.” 

“ Very well, then. we will decide on remaining 
here for the next three: months, and after that I 
may perhaps take you abroad. Of course I shall 


“I do not care much where 





stay with you, and look after your buginess 
matters for you, but I will give you a guarantee 
that Marcus shall neither write, nor make any 
attempt to see you. Does that satisfy you?” 

Before she could speak, the door was thrown 
open by Lumley, who announced “ Mr, Ronald 
Heron,” and then withdrew, smiling to himself 
in a triumphant manner at this direct dis- 
vbedience of Mr. Fenton’s orders—for that gen- 
tleman had given strict injunctions that Mr, 
Heron was not to be admitted when he called, 

Walking with the aid of a stick, Ronald 
entered. His glance fell first on Mr, Fenton, 
but it did not rest there more than half-n-second, 
for he caught a glimpse of theshrivking figure in 
the arm-chair, and he ceme towards. it, his eyes 
fuil of umutterable love. 

“ Evelyn—my dearest !” 

She rose to her feet, pale and trembling, but 
putting out her arms as if to ward }him,off. For 
a moment she could rot speak, the, intensity.of 
her feelings. held her silent ; then -she 
round anxiously towards the place a 
minute before, Fenton had stood, To,-her great 
surprise ahe found: heshadiettrthe room, aud that 
she and Ronald were alone together. 

“Why do you look at -me so s 
darling?” he exclaimei,for possessing, 
self of her hand, and. héliling. it tight hetween 
both of his. ‘“ Ihave so. lomgedto be .with you 
in your sorrow—I knew. hewrterzibly you .weuld 
feel-it. And to think thatsfterall, you,are:poor: 
Miss Chandos’ daughter, anf that when :F.sent 
you here last Christmas Hve, Isent you \toyour; 
rightful home !” 

Vague rumoura of the eventthat headers 
at the Court on the day, of. the “faperal had 
reached Ronald’s ears, but hejhadmaturally. only 
heard a slight and garbled account of them. 
His anxiety to see Evelyn andilearn from ber 
own lips haw: the diseovery of her ;parentege had. 
come about, had: made him defy all.eonsiderations, 
of prudence, and venture out even when the. 
doctor told. him he-ought still to be nursing jhis, 
sprained foot. © 

There was something in her faee;he could mot 
fathom. In spite of his endeavours;to draw, her 
to his breast, she held away from)him, andthe 
colour came and went rapidly in her cheeks, 
while her eyes were downcast beneath the tich 
dark fringes of her lashes. 

“Ronald!” she said, at length, but insa voice 
that hardly rose abeve a whisper. “I have a 
confession to make te you. I shoul shave . made 
ic when I saw you last, and when you toll me. 
you loved me, but that my courage failed me. 
{—oh, great Heavens!” she. cried, witha,sudden 
burst of anguish, “how can I even say the words 
that will separate us for ever !” 

“ Nothing can do that !” he returned, his eyes 


me'y, 


flashing resolutely, while in spite of her resiat- | 


ance, he drew her to himself, and held her in an 
embrace that was almost fierce. “I defy all the 
powers on earth to wrest you from me, darling, 
if your love is only half so deep and true as 
mine!” 

For a moment she yielded to the sweetness of 
that caress— fer one moment she felt the heavy 
throbs of his heart égainst her own, and through 
all her veins ran thatsame delicious.eestasy, which 
had stolen her will from her on the night of 
Miss,Chandos’ death, Then, she summoned all 
her firmuess, and-wrenched herself away. 

“Tt is not a question of love, Ronald,” she 
said, sadly, “but of right and wrong. Ronald, 
do you-remember the night you rescued me from 
myself on Waterloo Bridge ?” 

“Tndeed, my darling, I do.” 

“ And have you never wondered what was my 
motive for my leaving home. 

“You told me that you feared your uncle. 
Still,” added Ronald, candidly, “1 suspected 
there was some other reason which you did. not 
tell me, but which I knew would be a good one.” 

“ You were right. It was not only my uncle I 
was leaving, but—my husband !” 

The words were out at last, and after they 
were spoken, Evelyn dared not look at her lover 
just at first. When she raised her eyes she saw 
that he had grown deadly pale, and kad retreated 
a few paces from her, 


(brollable impulse, slie came up 


earms round hismeck, “ Good-bye, myy 
‘last.love.!"’ she wlusperetl/ angen age, 
before he had realized her words, she had 





“Your husband!” he repeated, hoarsely, 
“your husband !” 

“ My husband,” she said again, steadily enough, 
though her heart was beating with almost suffo- 
cating rapidity. ‘‘I was married last iChristmas 
Eve to the man I supposed my cous n—I was 
forced into marrying him—but-rather thandive 
with him as his wife, I left him within two hours 
of the ceremony, and 1 have never seen him 
since. He cared for me no more than I eared-for 
him,” she added, scornfully, “ only no doubt his 
father had told him who E really was, and the 

t of my fortune tempted him. But oh, 
!.do not blame re. fur weakness in 


ig ewan: deer 1 do not. know; whether 
the im he. had-established over me was a 
mesmeric one or net, but Ido knew it was tov 


atrong,for, me to resist.” 

She ended.with a deep seb, and: leaning her 
arms on the mantelpiece, buried her face in 
them. Poor Ronald! For.awhile:he.swas,silent, 
trying to realiaathe full horror of this, blew. that 
had fallen him. In spite of; all, he. had 
believed in —in spite of all, he loved her 
still. 

“But surely, Evelyn, such a maypiage as this 
could, be set aside !’” hecxelaimed.at Jast. 

She sheok her head hopelessly. 

‘At any-rate,” he continued, ins determined 
voice, “ I will consulta lawyer-amd.see what:can 
be dong,.: I am not.geing to yieldyyou: witheut a 
struggle. Do.you know the name:of the church 
where. this. wretehed.ceremony. took: place,?”’ 

She knew:neither the nome of thechureh, por 
ofthe clergyman, but .Ronahi wouldybe able. to 
ascertain-beth from, Mr. Unwin, forsbeshad\taken 
posseasion-of her, marriage certificate, 

“Phen I will ree Mr. Unwin fitst: thing: to- 
morrew morning,” he declared, “amd: if: he.gives 
me.good news 1 will come af omoegmadrte)l sit. t: 
you. Ifnet——” ‘ 

“Tf.not,” she said, sadly, Miingin me og as 
heihesitated, ‘‘ you mast, hot come at. If] 
owe-no duty to, my; husband, Loweomexto f, 
and in future. 1 must,mever, seeyyeu: eati 
help it.” Then, yielding to a ne 

sf ihn 


where he stood, on, the haart lsu eaeemasha he: 


: iny 


vanished from the-reow. : 

Fora few minutes he stood quite atillethen, lic 
reused himself witha greatreffortyn wieing.») 
his. hat, slowly walked’ tosyards ees a 
man in a deenrm. Outside he found Lumley 
waiting to let-him out, and donbtlage euane to 
indulge in a-gessip—for the butler-anrhk Ronald 
Heron had been friends inthe latter“eschoolboy 
days. 

“You soon frightened Mr. Fenton away, sir, 
observed Lumley, rubbing his hands together a: 
if well pleased at this meritorious action on the 
visitor’s-part. “TI had hardly clesed the library 
door behind you, when out he sneaked.” . 

“Mr, Fenton!” repeated Ronald, “ Was that 
Mr. Fenton who was in the room when | 
entered ?”’ 

“To be sure it was, and very strict orders h¢ 
had given that whenever you called, I was not t: 
admit you, What his little game is I don't 
know, and don’t care either, for its preciou- 
little time I shall call him master !” 

“Surely, you are not “going to leave 
Lumley ?” 

“That's just what, I am going to do, Mr. 
Ronald. Sir, I've lived ‘here man and boy 10 
upwards of thirty years, anq (I’ve.never beer 
treated as Mr. Kenton treats me. Why, frou 
his mapner, I might be the dirt, under his feet ‘ 
I never liked, him.evep inrthe old. days when he 
used to come with pdor Mr. Brian. Carringte! 
as,a visitor, and" continued Lumley, mysteri- 
ously, “its always been my belief that he -knev 
more about them opals and diamonds than, even 
Mr. Brian himself!” 

Heron ‘started. In common with the resto! 


the county he kuew ef the disappearance of the 
jewels, and.of Brian Carrington’s subsequet' 
conviction ; but he had never entertained evy 
doubt of Carrington’s guilt. 
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Perhaps Lumley thought he had saitl rather 
too mu¢h, for he addéd, quickly,— 

“ Btit that’s‘neither here nor’there. It was a 
mystery at the-time how the jewels went, and ‘a 
inystery itll remain to ‘the-end‘ef the chapter, I 
expect, But-all the same ‘Mr. Feiiton’s' nota 
pleasant gentleman to live with, and‘it strikes 
me most of theservants ‘ull leave the Court ex- 
cept Mrs. Luey Needham,”he added, with a grin, 
“and she’s on too friendly terms with him -to 
want to goaway. They was-talking ‘together in. 
the library for over an hour yesterday -after- 
noon, ‘ 

While Ronald wae being driven’ back home, the 
rernemberance of Fenton’s face as he-hatl seen it 
on entering the. library ‘flashed ‘across: ‘hina with ‘ 
curious distinctness, Wherehadehe seen that 
face before ?) He:vackedchis-‘brainin a-vain effort 
at recollection, but, try as he would; he eoultl not 
bring it-to mind, =Thenit struck*him as strange 
that Fenton, after:giving orders ‘that he was not 
to be admitted! to the: Court; should have, as 
Lumley put it, “sneaked out” of the ‘room, 
without making any attempt to: speak ‘to ‘the 
visitor, and leaving him téte atéte with Evelyn. 

“tt looked:as if; for some reasen or other, he 
was afraid,” murmured) Ronakl, to himself, 
puzaling»over the situation, “but why, inthe 
name of Heaven, should’he be-afraid' of me’? ” 

In the:morning he -intendéd going -over to: see 
Mr. Unwimat the county,:town, but his foot: was. 
so much inflamed. again, that: thedocter insisted 
on his: resting for another »few:days, and) Hanald; 
though sadly: against:the grain, had to,.acquiesec. 
So instead of paying:a: personal visit; he wrote to! 
Mr. Unwin, asking to be farnisled withthename 
of the church:where Evelyn was married, and of 
the clergyman avho:had: performed the service, 

by return df:pest theranswer came. The. name 
of the church was Saint Sebastian,and ‘the name 
of the clergyman ‘the Reverend ‘Howard Thomp~ 


son. 





CHAPTER VIII: 


As loug as she lives Evelyn will, not-forget. the 
nisery of, the: week, that followed Ronald. Heéren’s 
visit, andsher desperate farewell. Sheremained 
in her. reou.as nauch.as possible, but-cecasionally’ 
Dudley Fenton demanded -her ' presence down- 
stairs, and obedience became.a necessity, 

He looked. sharply at. her white cheeks -.and., 
heavy eyes, but for some time made.no. remarls 
concerning them, and.after all, the two saw very; 
little of each other, for Fenton was too much: 
occupied in transacting business;affairs connected. 
with the Court and-itsrevenues to pay particular 
attention to anything :else. 

“The estate is notso valuable.as I .thought,” 
he observed, one afternoon, to Mr.:Unwin,, who 
had come over-to obtain. Evelyn’s signature ta 
some document, ““How.is it there.are.so many 
mortgages upon.it 2?” 

“They were: raised by the last Squire—Chvris- 
topher Chandos,” the lawyer answered. “He 
cared very little for the estate, but.a veny, great 
deal for his hobby of colleeting precious stones, 
over which he wasted.no-end of money.” 

“More fool he !”.muttered Fenton. “I think: 

he must have been mad.” 
_““Pethaps he was,” returned Unwin, suavely. 
“Thave often been struck with that idea myself, ' 
But most of usihave a bee.in our-bonnet of some. 
kind or other, and his, bee took the somewhat 
icininine form.af jewels.. I’believe the parure of 
opals and diamonds that he made for his niece 
when she was engaged to marry Lord Anerley 
Was worth a large fortune.” 

A strange Jook came in Fenton’s eyes, and. his 
fingers interfaced almost nervously together. 

_ Ah!” he exclaimed, ‘involuntarily, “if tlie, 
jewels could only befound !"" - 

“Found !” repeated the solicitor, in astovish: , 
ment. “My good: sir, what are you~ talking’ 
about? ‘The jewels were no doubt carried out 
of the courtry years ago by Brian Carrington’s 
confederate, while Carrington himself was en- 
Curmg penal servitutle for having stolen them.” 

Then you believe ‘he did steal them ?” 

Of course, How else could they have 
Vanished ¢” 


“How indeed!”’ murmured: Fenton ; but that 
stecly gleaut,of avarice had ‘yet not died out of 
his eyes, and“he seemed ‘absent’ and preoccupied 
during therest of the’ititerview. 

“I think.we are going to have a snow-storm,” 
he observed,'as he’rose from the table and went 
towards the wintf8ww;-wlilt Mt. Unwin methodic- 
ally ‘tied soute Mose “papers together with red 
tape. “ Thesky looks uncommonly like it.” 

“Yes ; I must’ dtive home ‘pretty quickly, or 
ig will’overtwke me; By” theway, I should like 
to see Mrs, Marcuse Fenton fora few minutes 
again if you-would kindly “ask Her~to come to 
me. ” 


Fenton flashed a swift glance-of inquity’at the 
sdlicitor, but learned nothing from Unwin’s im- 
penetrable face, On ringing the bell to make 
inquiries he was informed that directly after 
luncheon Evelyn had gone out for a walk. 

“ Then T suppose 1 must’i¢fer my business till 
another day. But Fhope,for her own‘sake, that 
‘the young latly will return’ home pretty'soon, or 
she will ‘be .cauglit in ‘the snow,” observed the 
lawyer, buttoning up his coat, and a few minutes 
later he-drove off ‘in his ‘high dog-cart, revolving 
as he. went that strange glitter that had shot 
into Fenton’s eyes at the-mention of the jewels. 
Unwin was a sharp man, and experience had 
taught him to gaugesihuman nature pretty 
accurately. 

“T believe Fenton is up to.some villainy still,” 
he thought.“ Why should ‘lie want me to hand 
over all those’. securities;to him? I suppose T 
shall have to doso ‘if Hé’insists, but if I do I 
should never be surprised to hear he had made a 
belt with ‘them-afterwards,: I must try and get 
‘an interview with the heiress alone some day, 
bub he’s so precious tute that ten to one he'll 
prevent me.” 

Meanwhile, Evelyn was walking along'the frost- 
bound road, unconscious’of ‘the’ heavy snow-filled 
clouds ‘that were rolling up towards the zenith, 
and oblivious of the lurid ‘and’ yet leaden light 
that filled’the sky, It was not'often she left the 
Court, but. to-day an uncontrollable fit of rest less- 
ness had taken ‘possession of ‘her, and she longed 
tq find herself cut-in the aperreir. She walked 
awiftly, too, for'of late she lad suffered terribly 
from sleepless nights, and she hoped that she 
mighit ‘fatigue herself sufficierttly to ensure a good 
night’s rest when’she-get home. 

As a rule, she was’ fond of looking at fine 
scenery, but ‘to-day she noticed nothing—except, 
indeed, once’when she ‘had’to stand aside ina 
narrow lang’ to'let.a waggon, piled high with 
holly and misletee, pass by, The sight sent a 
pang through her heart, for it brought back to 

er memory that ldst ‘nijserableday when in the 
foggy Loutton streets she had seen a cart, 
similarly laden, go past. 

Evelyn had sunk into ‘the lowest depths of | 
despair. | 

She knew, in spite‘of what? Ronald had said, | 
that her unhappy marriage’ could never be | 
“annulled, and the future stretched: before her in | 
a long vista of deepest gloom. : 

There’ was only’.one streak-of light in her 
harizon—she beHeved ‘that the terrivle power 
Fenton ‘hat exercised: over her in ‘the past was | 

_atjan end, 

Tite had strengthened™ her'wil!, and she was 
almost stre-that now itwould’resist- his influence 
—almost sure, not’ quite; for so far Fenton ‘had 
a effort ‘to use his mesmeric force against 

er. 

Suddenly she felt a thick, soft flake of snow 
strike her in the face, and’ she came to # stand- 
still, cons¢ious that‘a storm was close ‘upon her, 
and looked’ reuntl to see‘exaetly where’ she was, 
She had come farther than she intended, and was 
now nearly three-miles from the Cuurt,and on 
the edge of a moor which stretched darkly away 
to:the ‘horizon. 

The only house“in sight’was one called Moor 
End—a dilupitlated ol place that had once been | 
used as‘a shooting-box bya nobleman, but had 

latterly ‘been-allowed to fall into a state of deso- 
ation. > 

Evelyn had heard Miss ‘Chandos say that it 
had: been left: in‘eharge of a caretaker and his 
wife, the husband beiagtin the employ of ‘an un- 
dertaker at ‘the county town. 











Thicker and faster the snow eamre- whirling 
down, until the air seemed one mass of. circling 
white feathers, and the moorland -was quickly 
changed from its purpling Jarkness ‘td an un- 
sullied sheet of spotless*purity. 

So blinding were the flikes that Evelyn doubted 
whether she would ‘be able'tofind her way back 
to the Court, and she finally decided to séelk 
shelter at Moor End, and trust to’ the storm 
ceasing before she made any attempt to get 
home, 

The house looked dark and’ forbidding enouglt 
as she rang the long bell that: hung ‘down ‘froin 
amongst the ivy, sending an echoing: dlangour 
through the passages, which gave it ba¢k -in 
hollow vibrations. 

She had to wait some little time before: dbtain- 
ing an answer to her summons ; but shefaneied 
in the meanwhile a window up above was 
cautiously opened, and someone looked ottt to sed’ 
who it was demanded admittance: 

When the door was finally urfastened; she 
found herself confronted on -the threshold by a 
tall man, with a thick brown beard and mous- 
tache, and mournful brown eyes—a ‘mat wltoso 
appearance seemed curiously familiar 'to her. 

“Will you kindly let me shelter here uritil! 
the storm ceases?” she said, striving to remember 
where she had seen him‘before. 

“Certainly ; come inside,” he responded 
briefly, and the sound of his voice gave- her 
memory the clue it souglit. 

This was the same man who had been watching 
the Monk’s Tower on the night of poor Tabet's 
death. 


Somewhat startled at the coincidenee}' Evelyn: 


followed him in, and then ‘he‘said,~— 

“You had better come upstairs to’the'fite. Tt 
is too cold for you to remain here, Tle: eare- 
taker and her husband*are both out:for ‘the day 
—gone to do ‘their Christmas: shopping,*s0 “there 
is no fire downstairs in consequence.” 

Evelyn hesitated ; but the hesitation was only? 
mpmentary. 

Without further remark he led the way, up tlte 
first flight of stairs, and’ into a long, low reow, | 
furnished-in the simplest fashion with’ a courh, a 
‘few’ chatrs, and a round table. 

[t would have:been a gloomy- enough npart- 
ment but for ‘the dancing flames of a ¢herry- 
wood fire, whose logs were piled high! om “the 
hearth, and whose light was reflected rudiily in. 
the polished ‘oak of the furniture, and‘ ‘in the 
silvered surface of an qjd-fashioned ‘mirror which 
hung on the wall. 

“You must be half frozen,” said ‘the mak, in 
the gentle, semi-protective manner that somehow 
won the young girl's confidence. “Sit down 
here, .and warm. yourself.” 

‘He drew the only armehair the roum contained 
up to the fire, arranging the cushions‘as ‘He dia 
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With a few words of thanks Evelyn took fle 
proffered seat, while her eyes glanced rathde 
curiously round the apartment. 

Behind her was a door which. slie -coul@dsee 
reflected in the opposite ‘mirror, whifle’ the ‘two 
windows, framed in ivy,’'and’ looking out on-the 
moor, were to her right. 

“You were brave to vetiture out ‘on such” 


day as this,” said ‘her host, comipg’and! standing / 


on the other side of the fireplace; and leunthg-o16 


elbow on the carved oak shelf, while’ his~ sad’ 


brown eyes never left her face. ‘‘ The storth ‘kas 
been threatening all ‘the morning.” 


“And'do you think it is ‘likely «to, cotitinue~ 


long?” 

“Tt is impossible to say ; but there ‘is: every’ 

appearance of its being pretty heavy. I would: 
offer to drive you back to'the Court——” 
. Evelyn started slightly, She had not said dhe 
came from ‘the Court, so it was cleat -he ‘had re¢- 
cognised her. Her start seemed to tell tiim*he: 
had been betrayed into a mistake, for he btt ‘his 
lips hard, and stopped abruptly. But it wes tto 
late to retract'what he had said. 

“T would offer to drive you buck,” he con- 
tinued ; “ but the housekeeper has: driven to 
W— in the only vehicle this’ establishtnent 
possesses, and she is pretty sure not to ‘bé back 
for an hour or so—unless, indeed, she starts 
earlier, in the hope of escaping the storm. Any- 
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how, as soon as she comes, the dog-cart will be 
at your disposal.,’ 

Evelyn thanked him, and after that there was 
a silence. Outside the white flakes came flurry- 
ing down, while a stray piece of ivy tapped 
against the window like ghostly fingers. 

The early December afternoon had closed in, 
although it was net yet four o'clock ; but, as 
has been said before, the room was fully illumi- 
nated by the ruddy glow of the firelight. 

“We shall have Christmas upon us almost 
directly now,” observe’ the man at last ; but 
Evelyn made no answer to his remark, for just 
thea a very curious thing happened. 

She was looking into the convex surface of the 
mirror, and by its aid she saw the door at the 
back of where she was sitting slowly open, anda 
woman’s figure stand for a moment on the 
threshold. 

Que of the piled-up logs on the fire fell for- 
ward, and a vivid flame shot up from it, in whose 
light. every object in the room was revealed with 
startling distinctness. It lasted only a few 
seconds ; but in those few seconds Evelyn 
was able to see and recognise the features of the 
black-robed woman in the mirror. 

It was Isabel Chandos ! 

With a ery that echoed all through the house 
the young girl sprang to her feet, and turaed 
towards the door. The figure wis gone, the 
door was closed, nothing but the panelled woud 
met her gaze. Utterly bewildered she faced her 
host. 

“What is it?” he said kindly, though she 
noticed that he had grown rather pale. ‘“ What 
alarmed you?” 

“JT thought I saw someone through the 
mirror,” she stammered, “ and it took the shape 
of one I have loved and lost,” 

“Tn such alight as this fancy often plays us 
strange tricks,” he returned, evasively. “If you 
will excuse me I will go and fetch some candles.” 

He left her, and she covered her face with her 
hands and shivered as if with cold. Had fancy, 
indeel, played her a trick? If so it was a most 
horribly vivid and realistic one. 

For the first time in her life she was afraid of 
being alone, and it was a positive relief when 
her entertainer returned bringing with him a 
couple of wax-lights, which he set down on the 
table, casting at the same time an anxious glance 
towards her white face. 

You look rather upset,” he observed. “ Would 
you like some tea? I think I can manage it for 
you ;” and he at once put of the fire a bright 
copper kettle which had been standing in readi- 
ness down on the hearth, while from a corner 
cupbvard he produced cups and saucers, and the 
various other etceteras of a tea equipage. ; 

Evelyn had not the courage to retuse. A cup 
of tea would indeed be grateful at this precise 
moment, and wight also do something towards 
steadying her nerves, 

“Tam afraid I am giving you a good deal of 
trouble,” she murmured, and he paused in the 
act of pouring hot water on the tea, and looked 
into her eyes steadily with his sad brown ones. 

“No, Nothing that [ could do for you would 
be a trouble. On the contrary, the idea that I 
am able to serve you ever soslightly fills me with 
pleasure. This is no empty compliment. I have 
lived out of the world too long to be able to pay 
compliments. What I say I mean—ay, every 
word of it.” 

His manner carried conviction with it, but he 
did not speak again for another ten minutes or 
so, and then it was as the front door bell pealed 
a loud summons through the house. Before 
answering he pulled aside the curtains—which he 
had drawn over the window—and peered cau- 
tiously out into the dusk. 

* It is the caretaker and his wife come back,” 
he observed, letting the curtains drip again, 
“and I see that the snow has ceased falling. It 
will not be for long, though, for there is yet a 
good deal more to come down ; but perhaps you 
had better take advantage of the respite, and le: 


Morris drive you home before he takes the | 


horse out. I don’t want to hurry you away, only 
1 think the sooner you are back the better, 
under present circumstances.” 

Evelyn entirely agreed with him, and soon she 


was seated in the dog-cart, well wrapped up in 
rugs, which her former host tucked round her 
with a care that was quite paternal. Before 
she started he held her hand for a moment in 
his. 

“Let me say one thing to you, and keep it 
well in your memory,” he said#in too low a 
voice for the man who was driving to overhear. 
“You are not so friendless as you may suppose, 
I was once your father’s friend, and now I am 
yours. Even at the Court there are those with 
whom your welfare is the first consideration. 
But. if danger should threaten you—-let its shape 
be what it will—-tell Lumley, the butler, that 
you want to see the stranger from the Moor 
End, and in less than an hour I will be with you. 
Do you understand ¢” 

“Yes,” she returned, too astonished to say 
more. 

“ And have you sufficient confidence in me— 
stranger though I am to you—to promise t” 

“Yes,” she said, again, but in a troubled 
voice. Then she repeated more firmly, “ Yes, I 
promixe,” 

“Then farewell, and Heaven be with you !” 


CHAPTER IX. 

EVELYN was fevered and excited by th: events 
of the afternoon, and the mystery which seemed 
to surround her. The vision of Isabel Chandcs 
had been so wonderfully clear that it was diffi- 
cult to believe it only to be a vision. And yet 
what else could it be, seeing that all that 
remained of the last mistress of the Court now 
lay in the family vault at.Lynbridge Church, 
mouldering by the side of her ancestors ? 

Evelyn pondered the question as she sat alone 
in her room that night, after the rest of the 
household were supposed to be soundly asleep in 
hed. For her own part she felt no inclination to 
sleep ; but as she crouched low over the fire a 
strange fancy came to her —nothing more nor 
less than to look at the picture of Miss Chandos 
which hung in the gallery, and see if her recollec- 
tion of the features tallied exactly with their 
painted presentment. 

It was an odd idea, and if she had been more 
sleepy and less impulsive she might have waited 
till morning before attempting to carry it into 
effect. Av it was she lighted one of her candles, 
tor hitherto she had been sitting in the firelight 
—an holding it in her hand went cautiously 
towards the picture gallery— which, as the reader 
knows, was situated in the long corridor connect- 
ing the Court with the Monk’s Tower. 

Ax she went along a sudden draught of air, 
coming from she knew not whence, extinguished 
her candle, and she found herself in darkness— 
and darkness indeed it was, for there was no 
moon, and the faint radiance that made its way 
through the window came from the reflection of 
the snow outside. 

Slowly enough the young girl groped her way 
bark along the passage, but before she had taken 
many steps she was brought to a standstill by the 
sight of a faint light advancing as if to meet her 
from the other end of the corridor. Luckily she 
had ascertained her whereabouts, and knew that 
she was quite close to a suit of mnil, behind 
which it would be easy enough to hide, and 
accordingly she crept into its friendly shelter, 
keeping her eyes, however, fixed all the time on 
that advancing light. 

Nearer and nearer it came, until it was just 
opposite to her, and then she sew that it was 
carriel by a cowled figure in black garments— 
the Monk himself. 

_ Ev. lyn was surprised at the little surprise she 
felt. as she recognised him. Perhaps she only 
saw what ~he expected ; but anyhow, she did not 
fo a moment lose her self-possession. On the 
contrary, all her faculties became keenly alert, 
and it was with a breathless curiosity rather 
; than anxiety that she scanned the figure from 
head to heel, her eyes finally fixing themselves 
ton the hand that held the light—which was not 
a cand’, but a smal antique lamp. It gave the 
faintest posstble light, but quite enough to show 





Evelyn the pinkish, filbert shaped nails of the 





hand that carried it, and the ring that encircled 
one of the fingers—a cameo of curious design and 
setting. She had seen that camec many times 
befcre on the hand of Dudley Fenton. 

Evelyn’s heart A ge: a great bound. At last 
she had penetrated part of the mystery at any 
rate. The Monk was none other than Dudley 
Fenton, who had assumed this disguise for some 
sinister purpose of his own, From the fact of 
his continuing to wear it Evelyn came to the 
conclusion that that purpose was not yet fully 
achieved. 

She determined to watch him, to follow him, 
but she knew it would be necessary to exercise 
caution, for he was not a man to be easily 
deceived, Still, he had probably assumed this 
disguise so often, and so successfully, that 
familiarity had bred a certain amount of con- 
tempt for the risk he ran of being discovered. 

With the same slow, even footstep, he ad- 
vanced to the door of the Tower, then paused, 
and Evelyn decided he was fitting the key in the 
lock. If so, the key had been well oiled, for 
not a sound did it make, and with an absolutely 
ghostly silence he disappeared. A little later, 
and just as Evelyn was about emerging from her 
concealment, a second figure came down the 
corridor from the direction of the Court—a 
woman this time, clad also in sable garments, 
but walking swiftly, and almost in a way thit 
might have been called tripping. Her walk be- 
trayed ee ; it was Lucy Needham. 

Fol owing exactly in the Monk’s footsteps she 
too let herself into the tower, closing the door 
softly after her. But «lthough the door was 


"closed, it was not locked, as Evelyn presently 


discovered—a fact for which she was devoutiy 
thankful for if it had been, her attempts at 
solving the mystery would have been brought to 
a hasty conclusion. 

There was no light in the lowest room, clearly 
proving that the conspirators could not be there, 
but on the floor above a thin glimmer came from 
under the door of the room that had once been 
Isabel’s boudoir, thus betraying their where- 
abouts. As it happened, the door was not quite 
closed—Fenton an his companion no doubt 
feeling themselves perfectly secure in the Tower, 
which was shunned more than ever by the house- 
hold now, in consequence of Miss Chandos ‘death 
having taken place there. 

For the first time in her life Evelyn played 
the part of eavesdropper—not, however, without 
a feeling of repugnance, for such a réle was 
entirely foreign to her nature. She had no 
difficulty in both secing Fenton and Lucy Need- 
ham, and hearing all that went on inside, with- 
out herself running much risk of discovery—un- 
less, indeed, either of the worthy pair should see 
fit to come out suddenly, in which case discovery 
would be inevitable. She found out now the 
probable nature of the black curtain that had 
descended over the window when she was 
wat: hing the Monk from her own room the first 
night she saw him appear. It was nothing more or 
less than a heavy piece of black cloth, fixed on to 
a roller which could be drawn up and down by 
means of a hanging cord. It was down now, in 
order that no glimmer of light might penetrate 
to the outside. , 

But it was the interior of the room that struck 
our heroine with such amazement, for it was 
literally pulled to pieces. The panelling of the 
walls was taken down, and half the floor was up, 
while Fenton. his monk's habit thrown into the 
corner, worked hard ata board, which he was 
clearly trying to get up also. Lucy Needham 
leaned against the wall watching him. 

“ You might as well spare yourself the pains— 
you will never find the jewels,” she said, with a 
half-mocking laugh, as he paused in his laborious, 
but silent work, and wiped the perspiration from 
his brow. 

He returned her glance almost savagely. . 

“ T say I shall find them—I will find them ! 
he exclaimed, vehemently. “ They are some- 
where within the walls of this Tower, and I'll 
raze it level with the ground if I can’t succeed in 
getting at them by any other means.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, her eyes all the 
time expressing sceptical unbelief. 
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“ You have only one man’s word to go upon, 
and he may have deceived you.” 

“ He did nothing of the kind. My faith in 
human nature is not great, but I knew Brian 
Carrington as it is seldom given to one man to 
know another, and I am perfectly certain that he 
was as incapable of telling a lie as he was of 
stealing the jewels. Besides, I was aware of a 
fact that no one else knew, that might have 
thrown a considerable degree of light on the 
mystery, if I had given evidence of it at the 
trial.” 

“ Which you did not do,” she put in, tranquilly, 
and he smiled. 

“No, I kept it to myself. Brian had stolen 
from me the only woman I ever cared for—except 
yourself, of course, Lucy !—and I owed him a 
debt which I was glad enough to pay by looking 
on while he was sentenced to penal servitude. If 
the jury had kuown that under the s:rain of any 
undue excitement Carrington was given to walk- 
ing in his sleep they might have come to the 
same conclusion as I did--namely, that his 
anxiety about the jewels committed to his 
charge had brought on a fit of somnambulisim, 
and he had hidden them in some secure hiding 
place, the site of which in his waking hours, he 
forgot.” 

“ That hiding-place need not necessarily be in 
this Tower.” 

“ Oh, yes, it need, for at the trial old Chris- 
topher Chandos swore that after leaving the 
gems in his nephew’s charge he determined to 
make assurance doubly sure, and so locked the 
door leading into the corridor, thus preventing 
anyone oe entering or leaving the 
Tower. Tha®puts the matter in a nutshell, 
doesn’t it ?”” 

“T suppose it does.” admitted the woman, 
grudgingly ; “ but if that is the case you ought 
to have begun your search years ago.” 

“T know I ought.” 

“ Why didu’t you, then?” 

“ For a very sufficient reason. I don’t know 
that I need hesitate to tell you, for we have 
shared a good many secrets together, haven't we ? 
And a confession of the truth can do me no 
special harm now, Well then, being young and 
foolish in those days, I had made a little mistake, 
and used Colonel Heron’s name—the uncle of 
Ronald Heron— on a cheque, which he declined 
to honour. He did not prosecute me, for the sake 
of the Chandos’s, but he threatened to do so 
unless I left England, and he declared he would 
if I ventured into this country again. He was 
quite capable of keeping his word too, so'you see, 
my dear Lucy, that it was a very natural discre- 
tion that kept me abroad for so long, and that 
induced me to change my name when I finally 
came back to my native country, rather more 
than twelve months ago. But all through my 
exile I was haunted by the thought of these 
jewels, and the fortune they meant to anyone 
lucky enough to find them, and it was for the 
purpose of reconnoitring and informing me gener- 
ally how matters stood that [ sent you down 
here to try for a situation as Miss Chandos’s 
maid. I knew how quick and clever you were, 
my dear.” 

“At any rate, I managed to get what you 
wanted—a duplicate of the key of the Tower 
door,” retorted she, sharply. “I don’t know 
what you would have done without it.” 

“Oh, I should have managed somehow. I am 
& person of expedients, and I would remind you 
that you were a precious long time before you 
succeeded in obtaining it.” 

_ “That was because Miss Chandos had hidden 
tt away in a secret drawer in her wardrobe, and I 
could not find it.” 

“Allright, Lucy, you needn’t get in a temper 
over it. Probably if you had found it before, I 
might not have had the chance. of using it,” he 
returned, soothingly. “I should have been very 
shy of coming into this neighbourhood during 
Colonel Heron’s life, but he was kind enough to 
die at @ very convenient moment, and I was not 
afraid of anyone else recognising me ; even if they 
had, they could have done me no harm. Besides, 
it's you I have to thank for making me my 
monk’s habit—it was a capital idea of yours to 







































































take advantage of that old story of the monk's 
ghost haunting the tower.”’ 

“Yes, but that girl Evelyn nearly spoilt every- 
thing by bringing Miss Chandos here,” Lucy 
Needham observed, resentfully. ‘That last 
night she came——” 

Fenton interrupted her quickly. 
pallor had overspread his features. 

“Don’t talk of that!” he exclaimed. “ Isabel’s 
ery is ringing in my ears even yet, and I shall 
never forget her face as she fell forward——” 

As these words caught her ear, the listener 
outside had much ado to prevent an exclamation 
of horror escaping her lips. What did this con- 
fession on Fenton’s part mean, if not that he had 
some share in Miss Chandos’s death ? 

For a minute her head swam, and a mist rose 
before her eyes. The first words she heard after- 
afterwards were spoken by Lucy Needham, 

“Well,” she was saying, “it strikes me, as I 
said before, that you have pretty well exhausted 
this room, You have had the walls down, and 
the flooring up, so only the ceiling remains.” 

She laughed sardonically. In spite of all 
Fenton's arguments she could not bring herself 
to believe that his search would ever be success- 
ful. 

“And when I have finished with this room, 
and not found anything, I shall begin on the 
room below,” Fenton replied, stolidly. “I am 
playing for high stakes, and [ literally won’t leave 
a stone unturned in my effort to compel success. 
As you saw, there were two or three secret hiding- 
places in these panels, and the jewels might haye 
been stowed away in any one of them.” 

“ Only they were not !”’ 

Not in the least discouraged by her sneers, 
Fenton had risen to his feet, and was looking up 
at the ceiling in a contemplative manner. We 
have mentioned before that this ceiling was of 
polished oak, enriched with quaint carvings of | 
fruit and flowers. From the central group of 
carving depended the chandelier of Venetian 
glass which Brian Carrington had brought back 
with him from Italy as a present to Isabel. It 
was still covered with a thick film of feathery 
dust, which concealed the richness of its hues, 
but could not altogether disguise its graceful 
design. 

“We found a secret receptacle amongst the 
carvings of the mantelpiece, why not another in 
the carvings of the ceiling ?’’ Fenton murmured, 
more to himself than his companion. “At any 
rate I'll try it, but that chandelier must come 
down befcre anything else can be done.” 

“#t's a-pretty thing,” observed Lucy Need- 
ham, following his glance —and she was right. 

It was in the shape of a vase of classic design, 
filled with. flowers which trailed over its sides, 
their cups forming scones for candles. In order 
to reach it Fenton had to stand on a chair placed 
on a table, but even then be was not quite high 
enough to execute his task very skilfully— 
although, in effect, the achievement was not a 
specially difficult one, as the chandelier depended 
from slender chains which ended in a hook, and 
this hook was passed through a ring screwed into 
the centre of the carving. 

A crash—an exclamation of fierce impatience 
from Fenton, and the chandelier lay on the floor 
dashed into a hundred fragments. How the 
accident happened it is impossible to say, unless 
its weight was greater than Fenton had been 
prepared for, and it had slipped out of his grasp 
in consequence. Anyhow, there it lay, while 
Lucy Needham, who had been holding the lamp 
as high as she could in order to give her com- 
panion as much light as possible, now bent over 
the débris with an expression of ccnsternation in 
her eyes that immediately changed to one of 
uncontrollable exultation. 

“Dudley!” she cried, in a shrill whisper, 
“after all, you were right and I was wrong. 
The vase of the chandelier was hollow, and the 
jewels were inside. Look—there they are!” 

With one trembling finger she pointed down- 
wards, and the rays of the lamp flashed and 
scintillated on the starry glitter of diamonds, 
and lost itself in the shifting radiance of irides- 
cent opals—opals that changed their colour with 
each ray of light— opals worth a king’s ransom, 


A ghastly 








At last the mystery of the Monk’s room was 
solved ! 


CHAPTER X. 


EvELyYN stole back to her room, knowing that 
now his search was over Dudley Fenton would 
lose no time in leaving the Tower. Her brain 
was in a tumult; she felt as if she had been 
the witness of some exciting drama, in whose 
crisis her own fortunes were bound up. 

And was not this the case ? Had not the father 
she had neither known nor seen been accused of 
a crime of which he was innocent, and was it not 
his daughter’s duty to see that his memory was 
wiped “clear of stain ?” 

For twenty years the jewels had lain secure in 
their hiding-place, where, there could be no 
doubt, he himself had placed them while under 
the influence of somnambulism, and now at last 
they had been brought to light. 

But Evelyn knew that even yet she had a 
difficult task before her. A tigress would not 
fight for her young with more fierceness than 
Fenton for the jewele which he had hunted for 
with such patience and energy. Probably he 
would lose no time in taking them out of the 
country, and then breaking them up from their 
setting, and by disposing of each stone singly, 
run no risk of detection. 

Evelyn pondered on her best course of action ; 
for she was determined to outwit Fenton if 
possible, and clear her father’s name. Finally, 
she decided that first thing in the morning she 
would send for Mr. Unwin. He was an honest 
man, and clever enough to match his wits against 
Fenton’s, and he would know what steps to take 
in the matter. 

The morning dawned--such a morning as 
December seldom sees. The snow lay on the 


| earth in a widespread mantle of virginal purity, 


crusting the trees with its sparkling burden of 
whiteness, and turning the gardens into a most 
exquisite fairyland. ‘The sky was free from 
cloud and of a deep azure, while the pale wintry 
sunshine shone over all, and the keen air was 
crisp and exhilarating as draughts of champagne. 

As Evelyn looked out of her window—across 
which King Frost had traced a wonderful lacy 
network, already beginning to melt under the 
sun's rays—she remembered that it was Christ- 
mas Eve, the anniversary of her wedding day ! 

She turned away with an involuntary sigh, 
and a brave effort to crush in her heart those 
miserable regrets that rose up like a black pall 
between her and the sunshine. She would not 
think of herself and her own wasted life, but of 
that other life that had also been wasted, but 
which should at last be free from the stigma that 
had rested on it for so long. 

She dared not send her message to the solicitor 
from the Court for fear of its being intercepted 
by Fenton ; but directly after breakfast she put 
on the fur cloak that had been one of Esabel 
Chandos’s last gifts to her, and set out for the 
village post-office—which was the telegraph office 
as well. Here she wrote out a few lines, begging 
Mr. Unwin to come to her without delay, and 
to wire back what time she might expect him ; 
and then she sat down inside the office to await 
the answer. It came in about half an hour, and 
was despatched by one of the clerks in Mr. 
Unwin’s office, who said that the lawyer had 
gone to see a client who was ill in a neighbouring 
county, and would not be back till evening. _ 

Poor Evelyn! This was a terrible disappoint- 
ment, but she quickly made up her mind that 
failing Mr. Unwin, she must apply to Rona 
Heron. 

For reasons that we know of, she was loath to 
do this, but she decided that the situation in 
which she found herself would be sufficient excuse 
for brecking her former determination, and she 
accordingly wrote a brief note, asking the young 
man to come to the post-office, as she wished to 
consult him on very important business. 

Alas! the little telegraph boy whom she 
despatched with this epistle, returned with the 
news that Mr. Ronald Heron had gone to London 
the day before ; so Evelyn was left once more to 
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her own resources, and hy this time she had grown 
well-nigh desperate. 

Suddenly she bethought herself of her host of the 
Moor End. He had told her to apply to him if 
she. was in any sort of trouble, and, more than 
thig, he had looked fully capable of bestowing 
thé help he promised. Yes, she would go to him. 
{tv was an anconvertional thing for her to do—a 
clesperaté measure indeed, but then it must be 
reinemibered that i.er need was also desperate. 

“Do you think,” she said to thé woman at the 
post-office, who was regarding her with feelings 
of very lively curiosity, “I could get some sort 
of vehicle to take me to the Moor End Farm ¢” 

“Certainly; miss. You could get a cab from 
the inn next door but one. Jimmy shall order it 
for you, if you like.” 

Jimmy—who was the son of the house as well 
as the Mercury of telegrams—was delighted to 
execute this commission ; it was indeed a red- 
‘etter day in Jimmy’s calendar, for Evelyn 
vestowed a whole five-shilling-piece on him for 
his services, and Jimmy would not in conse- 
auerce have changed places with an Emperor on And the band plays “The girl I left bebind 
that special Christmas Eve. ; me,” and. they hardly. realise what a terrible 

The fly, after some delay, appeared, and Evelyn | significance that little tune has for them, and 
took her place inside it. A good deal of the} “Auld lang syne,” and they weep aloud, and 
morning had already been wasted in waiting for | bemoan themselves to the lookers on, and the 
replies to her messages, and the young girl saw, | station is reached, and the men march in, and it is 
on consulting her watch, that it was now twelve | all over ; the women may go back to their deso- 

‘clock. late homes, and make what they can of their 

A very fever of impatience consumed her, and | solitary lives. : 
it seemed to her that never had horse crawled at There was a little more excifement than usual 
such a snail’s pace as did the wretched quadruped | about this particular exodus, There was a scent 
harnessed to the vehicle which conveyed her | of trouble in the air in tle East, and it was quite 
across ‘the moor that morning. | possible that there might be fighting in stere for 

She hdd gauged Fenton’s character pretty | these departing heroes. ; 
| 


TROOPER JACKSON, 


—:0:— 


Tramp! tramp! clink clink ! andthe good 
people ‘of Canterbury, who. weré awake, pulled 
aside their blinds, and looked out in the early 
morning sunlight on the troops: who were march- 
ing through their midst to the statioa, on the 
first stage of their journey to India. 

It was no-new sight. Every year the drafts go 
out, and there is the same excitement, the same 
marching men, some -pleased and elated, some 
discontented and downcast. 

Some are taking their wives with them. The 
greater proportion of those that are’blessed with. 
partners are leaving them behind, aud many, of 
these, especially those whom the authorities do 
not acknowledge because they are married with-: 
out leave, elect to come as far with their-liege 
lords as can possibly be.permitted, and .hang on 
to them weeping and dishevelled, aud for the 
most part terribly untidy and by no-means a 
credit to the British army, 





accurately : ahe knew that he was not only clever The Colonel’s son was with them, ‘too, and all 
and unscrupulous, but that he was also a man: the barracks knew how dearly the stern old 
who, if there was a thing to be done, did it with- 
out delay—he never lost an opportunity. 

Likely enough he would leave the Court that 


| martinet loved his boy, 
| He was a widower, and his niece lived with 
| him; and everybody thought that. Captain 
very day, taking the jewels with him, and when | Ferrars. would marry Miss Verschoyle. He was 
they were once oué of reach he could snap his | a long time making up his mind the gossips 
iingers at Evelyn, and’ declare that what she had | thought, and made up a pretty little story in 
seen in the Monk’s Tower was only a figment of | their own minds about: the cause of Miss Ver- 
her imagination. | schoyle’s paleness and delicacy of constitution ; 
At last the Méor End was reached, and once | it was unrequited love, of course, and the hand- 
ain the young girl pulled the hanging bell and | some‘captain was the cause of it. , 
woke up the echoes of the house. The door was | They little knew Edith Verschoyle, who 
opened by ’a clean, tidy-looking woman, who was | invented these idle stories, Her good-looking 
the housekeeper ; but before she had time to | cousin was the last man she would have thought 
ask her visitor's business, the person of whom | of marrying, even if her leart had not been full 
Evelyn was'in search appeared on the scene, and | of some one'else. She had a story, and a sad 
at once led her upstairs to’ the room where she | one, this ‘sweet-faced, fragiie-looking . girl, who 
had tea the preceding afternoon. | went with her uncle to theoearly departure of 
“You are in trouble!” he exclaimed, looking | the troops. 
earnestly into her face; and at the same time “ OF course I am going to get up,” she said the 
aking off her gloves, and beginning to chafe her | night before, wlien'ata very late, or rather early 
hantls, which were blue with cold: ‘“ What has | hour she bade her uncle and cousin good night, 
iappened ¢” and prepared to get what sleep she might! in the 
He asked it in such a perfectly natural tone, | huntef exeitement that! pervaded the old bar- 
and seemed to take the fact of her coming to | racket. “I'am going:tosee'the very last uf Cap- 
him so much for granted, that Evelyn felt all her | tain Ferrars.', He-will bea General may be before 
doubts and hesitations melt away like dew in the | he comes back to England., I'want to take’ the 
sunlight, very last report to Amy, Tell her how he looked 
In few words, and as sitccinetly. as possilde, | at the very instant the train started) Are you 
she related the events of the previous night, | not sorry you are not gding to Portemputh, uncle 
but she was totally unprepared for the effect | dear?” 
her narrative produced. “No, child;” said the Colonel, hastily. The 
The man before her trembled violently, a | parting»with his eon was'a wrench jhe could not 
deadly pallor overspread his face, and as she’| talk about, “ it is better to ‘say goou-by here. I 
tinished speaking he sank into’a chair, letting his | am an old fool, and I don’t want'to make Frank 
head fall on his folded arms, while words that | look ridiculous,” 
seemed like a prayer of thanksgiving. burst “You couldn’t do that, dear,’ the girl said, 
involuntarily from his lips. stealing her, hand into that of the old,man, who 
Then he rose, and stood once more before her, pressed. it with afatherly clasps “ You wouldn't 
au impressive'solemnity in his eyes. let any one see that: you cared a tiny mite, and 
“My dear,” he said, “have you ever heard | you would probably swear (oh, you! needn’t look 
this line ?— | at me like that, I’ve heard you do it) at some 
unfortunate man that had a strap half an inch 
| awry, and relieve your feelings in that way, 
Frank would understand, but the men would 
think you a stony- hearted Brutus instead of the 
dearest old father that ever lived.” 
“Discipline must. be, maiatained, -child,”’ said 





The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind exceed- 
ing small.’ 


I have sometimes been ready to doubt Provi- 
denee, but’ I doso no longer, for I myself have 
seen its deep ‘and mysterious workings: Do you F . 
think, Evelen, you can bear a varpiios'? “Te Colonel, with a smile, “and tears.are no parb 
“T have borne's» many already,” she returned, of = r.. soldier's jacket has no place for a 
with asad smile, “ that-it doesn’t seenr to me ay are no eee: Revacee) cw, d to 

if anything-cduld ever s * im” NO, { arth, demureiy; e use 
ihe ape rg agains enle shiheh ngeine" | have an old volume of Punch at home that said 
(Continued on page 236.) | ‘the British flag should be the only pocket-hand- 


kerchief;,of- the ;seldier:?,, On the whole,, it is 
better to stay at home if, you feel, like crying, : . 

“Donit you ery at the.station, thep, and) disy 
grace mej’ Colonel Ferrars.said.as he her 
with, lips that. were tremulous,in spite of him: 
self ;, and! Edith, went:to, her own room and did, 
her ‘crying ‘on, the quiet,” as she confeesed 
afterwards, ior, she was very fond ot her cousiD, 
and the barracks would seem very different withayt 
his cheery. voice and.the sound. of his bright step 
going.in and out, of his father’s quarters. 

It was her home now. She had lost her fathem 
when she was a child, and. her, mother had. died: 
some two years’ before the date of our story, ands 
Mrs. Verschoyle’s brother—Colonel Ferrars—hag+) 
at once offered his orphan uiece a home, 

“Let her come, to me,’ he said, warmly, . “ I: 





want someene to look after me, and theye’s-u0, 
| danger for ha. No one will take her away, irom; 
me.” 

“No,” Mrs, Versehoyle said. “She. will ber 
quite safe, my poor child., Edywand, promise me : 

ove thing before it is too late.’? 

“ Anything, dear, that I can-do,” 

“Promise me that -you will take up my child’s 
cause, and seek out and punish,” 

“ Yes, dear, yes,” the,Colonel replied. “Be 
sure I will. If I can ever get aclue that man- 
shall meet with his deserts ; but we have none, 
not the shadow of a hint. I think he must be 
dead.” 

“No; he is not dead—I know it—I feel it. 
He is here in this lower world still. Perhaps F 
shall know. Perhaps I shall understand where I 
ain going why the innocent are made to suffer 


He soothed her and caressed her, g§d. before 
m4ny hours’ were over he had closed her eyes.and 
taken his niece to his.heart, with loving promises - 
that she should never want a home while he: 
lived, She had “been with him over two» years 
now, and had only just returned from. a some- 
what lengthened visit to a relative in the,Isle of 
Wight. She was universally beloved in the-bar- 
racks. The women and children wi: h whom she 
came in contact almost worshipped her, and there 
was nota man about'the place from the: Major 
downwards who would not: have done anything 
to serve her, All the young officers were in‘love 
with her toa man-; but somehow they felt there- 
was no chance for them, Noone knew*what the: 
story was that lay behind. the weary look in the 
sweet eyes, and. frequent quiver of the perfect 
| lips; but that. there-was one, everyone who saw 
| Edith. Verschoyle felt sure, She-had: come to- 
Canterbury from. a distant part of the country, 
| and no one hadever heard ‘df her till the Colone?- 
introduced her as: his niece, so that no hint of 
her history had, reached Canterbury. , 

There''is verp little sleep in barracks on the 
evev of a departure: for India; considerable 
licence is allowed, and) the men receive visitors : 
| and there is mueh singing:and shouting. aud 

bidding of. good-bye; ang:telling of amazing tales 

of former experiences’ by» the old — hands:.and 

wondering, awe-stricken listening fromv the 

younger ones, to whom the prospect of the. 

change is generally:very acceptable. In the reom- 
| of the —th Lancers talk ran high. Most-of the 

men were going out to their regiment, then at 
| Senlkote. ' 

“I wish we had Ferrara for our Captain instead 
| of that devil Vere,” one of. the men paid, “ Ther 
| 11th fellows have always-a good time of it. His 
| being.the Colonel’s son makes a heap.of diffe- 
| rene; and that’ pretty: Miss Verschoyle—what’s-- 
that ?” 

“T beg your pardon, mate, I slipped. Did.it 
hit you?” 4 

A soldier carying a can which, was.called;for to- 
get more beer, had slipped or stumbled,.and the - 
empty utensil had flown, from his grasp.and bit 
the speaker pretty. smartly on the head. 

“ Well, yes:it. did, hard enough to remind me 
that Iam, thirsty, , Don’t,look so scared, man, 
I’m not burt, are you?” 

“No,” the soldier replied, but his face vas 
ashen white, and, he shook all.over,. ‘LthigkJ 
must have gone faint or something of tltat sort-;. 
this roomds hot, Were you talking te me when 
I hit you?” 3:9 

“No, Lfargetavhat 1 was saying,” 
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“ Something about Miss Verschoyle,” suggested 
another man. 

“ Oh'yes, I remember,” the -fitst speaker shid. 
“T'was calking “about the ‘Céptain. EAvas ‘only 
going to say that Miss Verschoyté helps. a lot to 
ninke thingygo salédtirin the l?th’erdom. She's 
matle the women decent and civil tongted, and 
that’s what nd one’cduld ever-do Veéfore. © That 
old mother Davis is enctigh' to “kéep ‘a whole 
barracks on. the broil. 

* Who is Miss Verschayte ?” 

The man who had’ droppéd the chur turned his 
faee’to the’speaker as he asked ‘the question, It 
was very white still. 

“Thé Cylonel’s niece ; yow‘haven’t seen her, of’ 
consse.’ Slie‘only came ‘back’ to ‘barracks yester- 
day. She's ‘been ‘away somewhere all’ the time 
you heve'beet ere, ‘She’s a pretty creature.” 

“T have missed a treat’ then. I shall not see 
her mew.” 

“ Not likely ; she'll hardly get up to see us off. 
Here’s her very good } h, anyway,” taking a 
inighty pull at the beer that was brought in as 
he spoke, “and good luck to her wherever she 
goes,” 

The other man made no, answer. He- was 
a silent fellow ; his comrades could, never get 
what they called any fun out of him ;:he was a 
man Who seldom’ smiled, and rarely spoke. . He 
had come.to the—th Lancers by exchange ‘from 
another regiment and‘ was.going out to India at 
his own earnest request. He was a good soldier 
with nething against him during, the whole of 
his service, some ‘three years, or rather mere now, 
and his compavions liked him,. though they 
regarded him with a certain amount-of suspicion 
simply because they-knew nothing about him. 

They were. an ouispoken,lat as a, rule, they 
knew why most of their comrades hadreniisted ; 
how this one-had been jilted,,-and that one was 
starving, and the other had-a little difficulty 
with the police, and all the hundred@’reasons that 
go to make up-the strepgth of our army, but-ef 
John Jackson they knew positively nething, , 

He never got.drunk cr made. trouble of any 
sort, and be was always ready. to lend’a helping 
hand to any one who needed, it, He, was always 
good-natured *to recruits, rhe jpitied the big, 
awkward. lads, who, with every will in the world 
to do. the -best they ean, find-it impossible, 
because they do not know -how, aad cafnot 
understand the rough orders and. bitter - execra- 
tions of their instructors, 

More tham one Jad,.goaded’ almost +o matiness 
or suieide by the arisery of this first. few months 
ada saldier, had things made) sracoth-for him. by. 
kindly hints.and. practical illustrations of chow. 
and why ;,aud theugh he-had.oniy been a short 
iime at Canterbury, his going was regretted. 

“The Colonel’s..niece,” ho: said 'to himnselé 
“ Colonel Ferrars ;ah !.well, I am going to India; 
Jehn Jackson, one of .therrank,and file: I'shall) 
ever come: vaek,.. If I live; there is a .wide‘tield 
there for nameless men,.and plenty of room for.a 
grave,” 

He went out and strolled about, for there was 
no going to bed ‘that might, and ‘rejoineds his 
companions:when. they.were niusteriig for the 
last time:on-English ground. 

“ Here they. come,..unele ! oh, why. does the 
band play that?” said Edith, as. the sad,. sweet 
notes.of “ Home, sweet.. Home,” floated towards 
them .as they,,stoed on the. platform with a 
privileged few, and, heard..the murmur vf! the 
crowd outside, where, sobs, raingled. with . the 
chatter. “‘ There’s I'veuk,,he looks spleudid, dear 
fellow!” 

Thee was. a hurried thand-clasp, as the young 
captain came up and joined them for a «minute, 
and then all was bustle andthe transp of ‘feet, as 
the troops marched in, and went:totheir respec- 
live ¢arriages. 

The-+th Laneers were Jast, and! they one: and: 
all, with one exception, saluted the@ulbmebds they 
went by. 

John Jacksonwalked like a man im:a: dream, 
and didnot seem! to see anything; thé maw next 
himunudged his elbow. : 

“The Colonel and Miss Verschoyle,” he said, 
but the-epportunity wasgone ; they had reached 
the door of theirs compirt ment and’ the oppor: | 


tuility was gone, JohnJAckson did not even turn 
his head, 

Colonel ‘Ferravs Ihcke€ ‘more cf a martinet 
than‘ever as the carriage ‘doors slammed, and 
with a ringing cheer from the men answered by a 
hvild’ shout’ from ‘outide,’ the train moved slowly 
off. He looked '#s ‘it te thoyeht farewells and 
feelings, and ‘settimeént: of every sort, all 
monsense; arr] ail the While his heart was so fall 
that he could have bréken fown and blubbered 
like any of! the forkuty women that were display- 
ing their feelings ovtside. 

“ It is‘ell over'ehitd?’ te eaid) “ we had better 
yo back and heve’soie’ Breakfast. Why Edith, 

y dear, what isit? Here Draycott,” asa tall, 

an dsome ‘'young™ féllow ‘came, “she’s faint, I 
think ; Iwasa fool to’-let’ her come out— 
wemen are ‘sentimenfal,’ thoush I didn’t think 
she*was.” 

Edith was stumblitig.blindly forward like some 
‘one suddenly in darkness, and would have ‘fallen 
‘but forthe’ timely: assistance of’ the young 
officer’s hand. ‘Fler face twits 28 white as marble, 
and her eyes looked bhnkantt dim. They took 
lher to the carriage, antl the°Colonet got in beside 
her. She haa not fainted, and owas able to thank 
[Lieutenant Draycott for his‘assistance, but she 
jwas ‘very white, and tremhbléd'from head to foot. 
‘Her uncle did not ask her any questions till they 
\reeehed home} theu'she*#ink into a chair as if 
all ig ctreoett Wad gaddlénly‘gone. 
| “ Whiat is'?tdear Btn To Seery they 
were alone. “ Did anything‘frighten ‘you ?” 

F don’t know—T am ‘going’ mad, F think— 
[Uncle, he is there ! amdngst‘those men who have 
jgone tway‘te-day.” 
| “He—dear—who?” 
| “ He—my Lionel—my darting. Oh, what shall 
I do? what shall I do? He looked straight into 
imy face ; he hasbeen Here; near'inc, and I have 
not! known <it+you' have’ potver, you can fetch 
jh back-Y” 

‘\Bhe -buret intol hystérital tears, and Colonel 
iFerrars took ter hand artd bent over her. 

* Dear you have been mistaken,” he said, “It 
was some ehanes likettess we’should have known 
if thet ecottidre? had “been ‘anywhere about— 
jsome of ws would have ‘seen him.” 

“Don't call binr thitcuncle—he was néver 
anything ‘ bit “good | atid Strue—whatever the 
mystery of ‘Ais dizappearatice'may have been, and 
iwe'shall ‘never kaéw {iF We all meet on the other 
side ; thet? was’ neither’sin nor shame of his 
making. ‘Oh, how-shallwe'find out ?” 

, “ Quite’eatily, my darting; tell me just how 
land‘where you faneciéed’you saw him.” 

“ Tt-was with the —th Lancers—the very last 
itreop‘tocome: ito ‘the: station, he was ‘amongst 
‘them, dressed! like theim—a eommor soldier. I 
thought my eyes were deceiving me, ‘but as the 
itrain-moved off he Idoked atme again with loving, 
wistful eyes, as'if’he’were-fonging to speak, anc 
then it‘wae aH over;‘and' he was gone; and all was 
dark and cold !” 

“We wi ‘séon fifid: out exactly who the 
Lanctre were who bavegone,” the Colonel said. 
*T aw afraid there f'110 chance of your finding 
ithat man ’so“eagly.’ Whitever prompted his 
frascally conduct, he would hardly rua the risk of 
jcoming so near youtas “this.” 

“ Buty suppoee ‘lie’ did not Know: soldiers 
cannot go’ where theyplease, It was Lionel, 
junele': my heart couldarot ‘aeceive’me.” 

Colonel Ferrars-was troubled. He had hoped 
that: in the brightnées and quitt of ‘her life with 
him his niece was beginning to forget the sorrow 
that had blighted ‘her life; and made ‘the world a 
blank’ for her,’as far“as“Yove and lovers were 
concerned: Peopte ‘wondered at her gentle 
gravity end’ the shadow’ that always seemed to 
ihang over her, "Théy, did not’ kn3w—how:should 
they %—that- se was that-nioet forlorn of all 
Heaven's crettures—a forsakew wife ; that on the 
brightness that was areatd® the threshold of lier 
life'a black Shadow had falfén that tio one could 
ift‘or ‘see’ throwgh. It waseven so. She was 

arried ; and within two ‘hours of’ her turniog 
away from the altar, the happiest bride that ever 
ithe’sunshone on, Ker hwsbaod had gone out of 
her life for evér, no one knew where ! 

; The wedding had been in the afternoon, and 
they had been detighted‘at their exemption from 











the infliction of the old -fashiowed wedding 
breakfast, ‘with its long, dreary sitting and 
interminable formalitics. The « entertainment 
had been social, and they had moved’ about 
amongst their guests till the time came’for them 
to go away. Edith had. gone to get ready, her - 
mother attending her, and had come tdown ‘to 
say farewell to those whovelustered about Ter, 
and to find—nothing. ‘'There was ho bridegroom 
—Lionel Carruthérs had vanished ‘as completely 
as if he had never existed ; and from ‘that hour 
to this, in which his wife eat weeping in her 
uncle’s ‘study, he had never been heard of. 

There was absolutely no clae. All that his 
valet could tell was that he had been asked to 
tell his master that a gentleman urgently desired 
to speak to him—nuwist do so, the message ran, cr 
he would wait for hiin and speak to him at the 
door. Beyond ‘that he fancied that Mr. Car- 
ruthers looked a little pale as he listened to the 
message, the valet saw no signs of any agitation. 
His master had remarked that he did not want 
any one bothering him on the doorstep—there 
was enough fuss without that—and had gone 
out. Thiat was positively all he knew. 

The lawyers could tell nothing, All Mr. 
Carruthers’s money matters were in perfect 
order. He was not a rich man, bat’ he had" 
sufficient to live comfortably upon, and he ha@ 
settled a fair sum upon his wife, for her absolute 
use. Altogether the prospects of the young 
couple were very good. There was no money 
trouble, and the bridegroom had borne, so'far.as 
was known, a stainless name. There was fio 
awkward scandal to be hushed-up‘n his‘mar 
riage, as sontetimes happens; no woman hads 
entered into his life, so ‘his friends and -his valeb 
sad, and the mystery was black anid -unfathom- 
able. The lawyers advertised ahd searched, and 
Edith Versehoyle’s mother took her daughter to 
her heart, and comforted her as best. she contd, 
They would have none of the money that was 
settled on the sorrowing bride, or hold -any 
communication with his solicitors—when he-was 
found, and chose to explain, new arrangements 
could be made. 

Mrs, Verschoyle and -her friends believed that 
he had-absconded for some shameful reazon. 
Edith alone declared that he had been decoyed 
away, and that he was either dead or detaméed 
soméwhere against his will—he loved her, and 
she trusted in his love. But time went on, and 
no tidings came. If Lionel’ Carruthers tere 
alive, he made no sign ; and the hope died ott of 


| his bride’s heart and the sunshine out df-her life, 


and for a time it seemed as if she were going to 
seek for him in the unknown. Time’ wore on, 
and youth and strength asserted themselves, and 
cdith came back to health again by slow 
degrees, but never to her former bright eheerful- 
ness. Her mother’s death, which she bewniied 
‘with passionate sorrow was really a:good+ thing 
for her ; Mrs. Verschoyle was one-of tliose well 
meaning women who can never let a thin® go, 
and she kept up ‘her anger against the missing 
man, and her lamentations: over her daaghtér’s 
broken life, till there were times when Edith Was 
thankful to ‘get away from home and lay her 
griefs. to rest for a little while. 

And now the grief had broken out afréshy and 
there did not seem ‘any way of helping her, che 
had seen a fancied likeness to her recreant his- 
band in one of the troopers who had gone away, 
and it had brought: all that terrible past bitk 
with fiesh vehemence. Colonel Ferrara made all 
inquiries-about.the Lancers who: had- gone ivith 
the drafts, but the names told him stothing, thete 
were three amongst them who had heen rout Dut 
a short time in the depot, and his description ot 
the man-he wanted to fidiwas vague, to say she 
least of it. He'had only seen Edith?s husband 
twice in his life, and could recolléet nothihg of 
him, except that he was a sufficiently handsoine 
young fellow with bright honest eyes and a fine 
erect bearing, that made the’military «martinci 
think it was a pity he was not.a soldior. 

He knew the Colonel in command:of: the —th 
Lancers at Sealkote, and he wrote tor him: telling 
him exactly what had occurred, and beggittg him 
to find out, if possible, the antecedents of the 
three men whose names he gave him—one ‘of 
whom it must have been that was so like Lionel 
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Carruthers. Colonel Vane was a north country- 
uan, and knew all about “The Verschoyle—Car- 


vuthers, mystery,” as the papers had called it at 


he time. 

“He will find out all about those three 
‘tlows,”” Colonel Ferrars said to his niece, when 
‘e had despatched his letter, “and now cheer up, 
1y pet, if he is above ground we'll find him. And 

should like to horsewhip him when [ do see 
him,” he added, sotto voce. “I think I should 
ry, for as old as I am— —” 

” - 7. - * 

There was sadness in many of the old barrack- 
rooms at Canterbury that day of exodus, there 
were wives who had to leave little homes that 
were wanted for more fortunate women, whose 
husbands had not had to go to India, there were 
uea who sorely missed comrades for whom they 
had an affection, and whom they might never see 
‘gain, and there was the general up-etting caused 
‘y sudden removal, and the incoming of fresh men 
who had to get accustomed to the old place and 
its ways. There was no change in the rooms of 
he Regimental 8.M., he was a fine soldier and 
truly the right hand of the Colonel and the 
Adjutant. 

“T thought I shouldn’t like Trench when he 
first came,” the Colonel -aid to his niece one day. 

There was som thing odd about both him and 
his wife to my fancy, but he’s the best “ reyi- 
mental” I have ever seen, and the woman’s worth 
her weight in gold, if only as an example to that 
crew up at the quarters,” 

Sergeant-Major Trench was indeed a_trust- 
worthy and good officer, and he ha: been at the 

depdt for something over three years. He had 

btained the post through some influence that 
had becn brought about to bear on the Colonel of 
‘us own regiment, and he knew that he was likely 
0 keep it. His face looked as if there was a story 
in it, and, indeed, amongst his former comraes 
{! sorts of tales were rife about his married life, 
ud the pretty girl whom some of them re- 
membered very well. He was known to be 
married, but Mrs. Trench was not seen in 
barracks. It was understood that all his times of 
leave, and as much as he could get in any way, 
were spent with his wife, but he never spoke of 
her, or answered any questions about her. She 
did not like barracks, wa. all that he ever vouch- 
safed to explain, and his comrades who saw him 
daily never suspected that his outward calmness 
ind gravity hid a grief that was eating into his 
heart, and making his genial nature hard and 
bitter in spite of himself. 

The wife he se loved and trusted had left him, 
lured away by the glitter of jewels and fine 
clothes, and the specious flattery of a false tongue. 
No one at Canterbury knew the history of these 
two, or that the pale, sad-eyed woman whose very 
presence in the place was like a benedic'ion in its 
usefulness, and quiet unselfishness, had been 
rescued by the man she had betrayed from the 
conseq' ences of her sin, and brought back to his 
home to atone as far as might be, for the misery 
she had wrought. 

That she was a good wife in the general accept- 
ance of the term no one could doubt, there were 
no cleaner quarters in the place, and no man more 
nicely kept, as far as a woman's hand« could do 
it. No one ever heard them quarrel, or even dis- 
agree with the little tiffs that are patent to every 
one, and blow over as soon as they arise, the 
sergeant’s face was always grave and sad ; he 
looked like a man who had forgotten how to 
smi'e, and in his wife’s pallid fave there was an 
expression of patient suffering, and hopeless sad- 
ness, that we .t to every heart. It wa: the face of 
one on whom the hand of death was resting, for 
whom there was nothing in this world but to 
wait. It was so, an she knew it ; she might live 
afew years longer, but not many, when her for- 
giving husband found her and brought her back 
to him, she was already doomed. but his care and 
nursing had well nigh re-tored her to vafety and 
health. But the seeds of disease had taken too 
deep a root, and within the last few months she 
had come to know that her career on earth was 
well-nigh ended. 

She and the sergeant had teen amongst the 
privileged few who had been allowed to go inside 
tue station when the troops left, his duty called 





him there, and he had found a place for her. 
When the train had moved out he went to her 
and found her standing staring after it with 
wild eyes, clutching a pillar to save herself from 
falling. 

“ Mary !” he exclaimed, “ What is the matter ? 
Are you ill? Try and speak to me.” 

“Take me home, Jem,” was all she could gasp 
out, and he drew her out into the air that she 
might recover herself a little. 

She did so by a mighty effort, and looked at 
him with a pitiful sadness in her face. 

“ Was it a warning, do you think?” she said 
ina low tone; “Am I going to die—it is the 
second time,” 

Her husband did not know in the least what 
she was talking about, but he soothed and cheered 
her and took her home as quickly as he could. 
Then he made her sit down in his own easy 
chair, and made her a cup of tea as deftly as a 
woman, 

“ You are tired and over-wrought my girl,” he 
said. ‘You have been working for other people 
till you have done yourseif up.” 

When she was calmer he asked her again what 
had frightened her, and she covered her face with 
her hands and burst into bitter weeping. 

“ Am I never to forget t’’ she wailed, “‘ Is there 
no mercy ?” 

It had todo with that awful past then, this 
trouble of her's, and her husband's face grew 
hard and set, and a, steely light came into’ his 
eyes as he looked at her. 

“Tell me,” he said in a low tone, “is it any- 
thing I dou’t know about _¥s 

“No Jem, no, as IT am a dying woman—and I 
know that I am that ; it isnothing new. . I have 
seen a dead man, that is all.” 

“Who?” 

“The man whose life I spoiled. The bright 
young fellow that I let marry me when, oh ! don’t 
ask we any more, Jem,—you know,— whose cup 
of happiness I dashed from his lips on his wedding 
morning with the miserable lie that I, his wife 
was alive! He was honest, and thought me 
dead—that he was free to take a good gir) to his 
heart, and in the midst of his heaven of happi- 
ness and joy, I faced him with that lie and killed 
him! I have seen his ghost, Jem,—here,—twice 

—once on the parade ground and now this morn- 
ing at the station. It went to the train with the 
men, and looked at me out of the window of the 
last carriage of all. It came to warn me, Jem; 
and it cannot atone. It is too late! too late !” 

There was universal sorrow and sympathy all 
through the depét that evening, when it was 
rumoured that Mrs, Trench was very ill indeed. 
The doctor had been twice to her quarters to see 
her, and looked very grave when he was asked 
how she was, : 

He feared the worst, even if she rallied from 
this attack it would only be a question of a few 
weeks he thought, she was worn out, she was 
delisious, and in a high fever, 

“J will go and see her,” Edith Verschoyle said, 
when she heard the report, but the doctor, with 
whom she was a great favourite, begged her to 
defer her visit until he was quite sure thav there 
was no infection, F 

There was none, poor Mary Trench was more 
mentally than bodily ill, and the doctor had 
caught the meaning of some of her disconnected 
ravings and put them together, coming to the 
conc usion that Miss Verschoyle should be about 
the last person to stand by her bedside and 
listen to them, 

He had a long talk with Sergeant Trench, and 
after morning parade the next day the Colonel 
sent for the sergeant, and was closeted with him 
for over an hour in his own private room, to the 
curiosity and amazement of the whole depét. 

What could be going to happen? men asked 
one ano her, and guilty consciences waked up 
and made their owners very uncomfortable for a 
little while, but nothing came of it, no one was 
arrested, and no alterations made in anything ; 
the business was purely private. 

Mrs. Trench was said to be a little better, and 
the Colonel's orderly reported having heard a 
few astonishing words as Trench left his master’s 
presence, 


Colonel Ferrars had held out his hand and the 





other had taken it, and then the Colonel had 
said,—-. 

“You are an honour to our common manhood, 
Trench, If there were more like you in the 
world it would be a better place for most of us,” 

And the sergeant had rubbed his glove across 
his eyes hurriedly, and gone downstairs, and been 
more gruff than usual for the next half-hour. 
There was “something up,” but what that some- 
thing was no one could guess, 

Miss V-rschoyle appeared to be ill as well as 
Mrs. Trench, who presently recovered sufficiently 
to sit up and creep about her rooms again, but 
would never be the useful woman she had been 
again. No one thought of connecting the two 
women together in any way. Edith Verschoyle 
had no idea that the woman who had caused all 
the sorrow of her life was so near at hand, and 
the repentant wife of the regimental sergeant- 
major never guessed that the gentle girl with the 
sad eyes, who was so good to everyone she came 
across, was the bride whose wedding-day she had 
spoiled, and whose life’s happiness she had 
wrecked with a lie. 

During her career of infamy and recklessness 
after she had been flung aside by the man who 
had first tempted her away, she had fallen in 
with Lionel Carruthers. Like a dozen other 
young fellows, he had been captivated by her 
beauty, which, even now in her weakness and 
repentance, was remarkable, and he had fallen a 
ready victim to her wiles. He was honourable 
and proposed to marry her. She laughed at him 
at first, but after awhile, prompted by Heaven 
knows what devillish instinct, she consented, and 
they were made man and wife at a convenient 
registrar's office. It wasa binding marriage for 
aught he knew, and when he discovered his wife's 
true character, aod fled in disgust from her and 
her unhallowed pleasures and surrcundings, it 
was with the knowledge that he had wrecked his 
life and hung a chain round his neck that he 
could never get rid of. 

Then came news of her death, proof, as it 
seemed to him, and he was free—free to love and 
marry the girl of his choice, and to be summoned 
from ber side on his wedding-day, to stand face 
to face with the ghost of his bitter past. 

No wonder that be fled from all who had 
known him and loved him—or that in his bitter 
agony he thought of nothing but hiding himself 
from all the world. Nearly everyone believed 
him dead. Mary Trench, when she was found by 
her husband and brought back to the home she 
had disgraced, thought she had proof that it was 
so ; she had seen and recognized a body taken 
from the river, and the sight of it had well-nigh 
killed her. She felt quite sure now his ghost 
had come to call her, and her race was run. 

Colonel Ferrars had a different opinion, some- 
hew ; he did not believe in ghosts, and he wrote 
to his son in India a long letter that made 
Captain Ferrars open his eyes very wide, and 
whistle much to himself, and then ask for leave of 
absence to visit another regiment on urgent busi- 
ness—the —th Lancers, stationed at Sealkote. 


“ Ts it a bad accident, Major? I hope not.” 

It was Frank Ferrars who spoke, standing by 
the side of the major of the —th. He had only 
arrived that day, and during a parade, which he 
had been watching, a trooper’s horse had reared 
and fallen back upon his rider, No one seemed 
to know how it came about, something had 
startled either horse or man, or both ; there was 
no reason for such a catastrophe, but the men on 
either side of the one who had fallen, said that 
he must have been ill, that he reeled in his 
saddle as if he were drunk, and then fell, the 
horse rearing and falling al-o. 

Inquiring again later on, the injured man was 
reported to be much the same ; he had not 
recovered his senses and was delirious, his head 
was injured. But the doctor did not think him 
in absolute danger. 

“Tt is ‘the old, old story,’ I suspect,” the 
medical officer said, talking about him over the 
mess-table, *a false name and a love affair.” 

“ What makes you think that?” asked Frank 
Ferrars. 

“ He is not just the type of a common soldier ; 
he is raving and denies his identity ; he declined 
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most emphatically just now to be T: ooper Jack- 
son ; says he is Lionel Carruthers—T remember 
the vame, for I have heard it somewhere—-and says 
this is his wedding day.—Anything wrong, 
Captain?” For Fravk Ferrars had started up in 
excitement, and would have left the table. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, sitting down 
again, “everyone’s pardon ; your story carried 
me away, Doctor. If that man’s name is Lionel 
Carruthers, he is the man I have come here to 
seek. Heaven grant it may be so; he has been 
cruelly wronged and two lives spoiled by a 
hellish trick.” 

When Trooper Jackson was once more in his 
right mind, and opened his eyes again to the 
things of this world, he found himself in a 
pleasant room in a cool bungalow with a comely 
woman im nursing garb by his side, and the 
punkah swaying softly over his head, alrogether a 
different place from the hospital of the canton- 
ments. A gentleman was sitting there too—an 
officer certainly, not a hospital orderly—and he 
came forward at a look from the nurse, 

“ Better, Mr. Carruthers!” he asked. 

“Yes,” was the reply in a somewhat bewildered 
fashion. “ I—I don’t quite understand—” Then, 
after a pause, “I—I beg your pardon, sir, that 
is not my name.” 

“ Are you quite sure 1” 

“Yes, sir. Lam trooper Jackson, 674, | fell 
I think.” 

“Yes, we know all about that ; Iam glad to 
see you are better, You will be taken goud care 
of here.” 

“You are very good, sir,” 

There was a bewildered look in his eyes, and 
the nurse came forward with @ cup in her hand. 

“No mere now sir, please,” she said. “He 
will sleep again and then be better able to talk.” 

It was not till the next day that “Trooper 
Jackson ” saw the gentleman again, and he had 
almost come to believe that the tall form in 
the white dress had been a dream. 

“Ts it safe to say all I want to him?” he 
asked the doctor when he went in, and that 
gentleman replied,— 

“Yes, joy will not kill him.” 

So Frank Ferrars sat down by the bedside and 
addressed the patient once more as “Mr. 
Carruthers,” 

“No,” he said feebly, shaking his head. 

“Yes,” Frank persisted. “I have come to tell 
you a story ; will you listen to it?” 

There was no answer, and he went on,— 

“Tt is the story of a young fellow who went 
wrong over a woman, we all of us do it some time 
in our lives; but this one did a fooli-h if an 
honourable thing—he m-rried her. He could 
not live with her, and they separated, and he, 
learning that she was dead, chose for himself a 
lovely girl, and married a second time, thiuking 
to be happy at last. On his wedding day—auah, 
well, I will not speak of that,” as tke helpless 
form on the bed writhed in agony at the words, 
“except to ray that it was alla lie, he was as free 
as air|; the woman who had ruined him and blasted 
his life had a husband before she married him, 
a good true man who has come to her rescue 
now, and is sheltering and helping her to end 
her days in decent quiet and repentance. She 
has confessed all; she never was your wife. 
Edith knowe and is waiting for you at home. I 
am her cousin, and I have come to find you and 
tell you the truth !” 

“No more now,” the doctor «aid, coming 
quickly forward, “he is fainting. Don’t be 
frightened ; you have not killed him.” 

Three months later a little group stood with 
dimmed eyes an’ bent heads in Serjeant Trench’s 
quarters. His wife had lingered till now, and 
the end had cone at last. Very little of the 
story that her husband had told the colonel was 
known in the depét. There was a rumour that 
the tall pale gentleman who was believed to be 
Miss Verschoyle’s lover was mixed up in it some- 
how. He was said, by those in the know, to have 
been in some way lost, and found again by 
Captain Ferrars, and he bore a suspi ious resem- 
blance to the lancer who had come to go out 
with the diafts, but it was not fora long time 
that he was found to be the same man, It was 





all conjecture as to what he was taken to the 
sergeant’s quarters for when poor Mrs, Trench 
was dyi g. ‘ 

Edith’s hands were holding hers, and the eyes 
of the girl she had so bitterly wronged were look- 
ing pityingly into her face, while the unseen hand 
was lifting the curtain. 

“Forgive!” she gasped, and she seemed to 
take them allin, “ Forgive me }” 

“Heaven knows we do, all of us,” said the 
Colonel, in a husky voice, and Edith stovped and 
kissed the white face with her gentle lips, as 
Lionel touched the wasted hand ; then they drew 
back. “ We forgive her freely,” Colonel Ferrars 
said, “ But you have been most wronged, Trench. 
Yours has been a noble forgiveness.” 

“Tt has only been half-hearted sometimes, 
sir,” was the reply, in a low tone, as th> rest all 
turned away, and he took the dying woman in 
his arme, 

Lionel Carruthers epened the deer softly and 
went out. He had no part in that death-bed. 
The erring woman belonged all to the noble svul 
that had been true to her through evil report 
aud good repo: t. . 

The Colonel went to the window, and it was 
only Edith who heard the loving murmur, 
“ Mary, my lass !” and saw the loving light that 
came into the dying eyes at the sound «f the 
broken voice. Another minute and the veil was 
dropped again, and the career ef poor Mary 
Trench was a thing ef the past. 

Silently they shoek hands with the bereaved 
husband, and went their way, and Lionel Car- 
ruthers broke down and cried like a child when 
they talked ef her and told him how she had 
made atonement for her evil ways in the lite she 
had led at Canterbury, 

Her story was never told there, Those she 
had helped and befriended sheuld think of her 
as they had known her, and so carefully was her 
secret kept, that of those who wept around her 
grave, and they were many, not one guessed that 
she had ever been anything but the good angel 
they had loved »nd mourned. 

All this is long ago now, but Mrs, Carruthers 
sometimes visits the old depét at Canterbury, 
where there is a new Commandant, but where 
she is still remembered by some of the old hands, 
who are delighted to see her and their old 
Colonel, and the pretty bright children that call 
her mother, and who ae never tired cf hearing 
the story of how papa was once a soldier for a 
very little while. Of the manner of his entering 
and leaving the service they are profoundly igno 
rant. Lionel does not care to tell them or any 
one how he enlisted in a fit of despair, and in the 
hope that some merciful chance would send him 
where he could get quickly killed, and forget thut 
sorrow and disappointment are the lot of all mev 
in this lower world, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Ir was with very mingled feelings that Ger- 
trude, Lady Chatterley, found herself on her 
way home, and literaNy in the train for Salton. 
Delight at seeing her child again, and being 
once more among friendly faces, was alloyed by 
the knowledge she must be ever on her guard lest 
her husband should discover that Mr. March was 
her brother Cecil, «nd the feeling that the whole 
tenor of her life would be changed now that her 
husband had thrown aside his careful habits and 
intended Chatterley Castle, instead of being 
remarkable for its meanness, to be celebrated 
throughout the county for its hospitality. 

No more long quiet days alone with little 
Phillis. The old monotonous existence would be 
closed for ever ; and what had the new to offer 
her ? 

Gertrude almost shuddered. She knew her 
hushand’s secret failing which she must strive to 
hide from all the world. Then, too, she had her 





seemed to the poor anxious wife that hence- 
forward she would always be acting a part, and 
yet through it all she was thankful for Cecil’s 
return. It was something in her troubled mind, 
to feel he was near her. They might not meet 
often. For weeks together they might not have 
a chance of speaking to each other, but at least 
he was living in the same place within two miles 
of her, ard in any danger would proteet her. 

Gertrude had selected the train for their 
jeurney. She was thankful the Earl did not 
insist upon travelling by the ten o'clock express. 
They were early at the terminus, and Lord 
Chatterley selected an empty compartment 
where they secured two corners opposite each 
other, 

He was in a very silent mood. He supplied 
his wife with newspapers, but did not bestuw 
any conversation upon her ; only when the warn- 
ing bell sounded he said in a tone of relief, — 

“Thank goodness, we shall have the carriage 
to ourselves, This train doesn’t stop before 
Peterborough.” 

He had spoken too soon. The door was flung 
open. Paul Verity assisted Beatriee Char.es to 
enter, not recognizing her fellow-passengers until 
the train was moving out of the terminus ; an 
example which Lady Chatterley followed, for, as 
they staited, she said to her husband in a low 
tone,— 

“'!hat was Mr. Verity.” 

The Earl answered in the same key. 

“Is that his sister? Surely our immaculaie 
vicar wouldn’t leave his wife to travel alone so 
soon after the wedding.” 

Beatrice Charles had settled herself by this 
time at the end of the carriage farthest from the 
Chatterleys. Gertrude thought the stranger 
one of the loveliest girls she had ever seen ; and 
the Earl, who rarely bestowed much notice on 
feminine beauty, stared at his unknown com- 
panion with much interest. Beatrice felt dimty 
conscious of the scrutiny, and drew down her 
veil, when the Countess with ready tact, said, 
courteously ,— 

“T beg your pardon ; but have I the pleasure 
of speaking to Mrs, Cartwright ?” 

“ We know Verity,” put in the Earl, speaking 
far more agreeably than was his wont,“ though he 
was in such a monstrous hurry he did not recog 
vise us, and as our Vicar married his sister, we 
thought—— 

* Mrs, Cartwright has been at Chatterley more 
than a fortnight,” answered Beatrice, “she and 
her husband saw me in Paris, and knowing I 
wished to come to England they offered me 
the post of organist when it was vacant.” 

The Earl laughed. 

“My dear young lady, the Cariwrights were 
on their honeymvon, and naturally saw every- 
thing threugh rose-coloured spectacles, You'll 
be awfully disappointed. Chatterley is an obscure 
country village, and you'll be buried alive.” 

“Tt is not so bad as that,” said Gertrude, 
kindly. “ As we are going to travel more than 
two hundred miles together, don’t you think we 
had better introduce ourselves? My husband 
is Lord Chatterley ; and as we live most of the 
year at the Castle,we shall probably meet often,” 

Beatrice flushed. These, then, weie Kenneth 
Ford’s own cousins. Surely they would know of 
any enemy he possessed. 

“ My name is Charles,” she said, simply, ‘ my 
parents were English, but I have lived all my 
life in Paris. You cannot think how much 1 
wished to come to England.” 

The Earl put down his newspaper to join in 
the conversation, 

“T’m afraid Chatterley won’t give you much 
idea of England ; you will find it dreadfully dull 
after Paris, What part did you live in? Mosi 
English people seem to fleck to Neuilly.” 

“Oh, Neuilly would have been far too gran 
for us,” said Beatrice, frankly, “my grandmother 
was not at all well off : we lived near Montmartre. 
I was born there.” 

“Your grandmother will miss you very 
much,” said the Countess, gently. 

“ She is dead, o1 I never should have left Paris, 


relationship to Mr. March to conceal ; it really ; for she had lived there so long she was quite a 
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F¥renchwoman. She could not understand my | 
love for England and desire to come over.” 

* Well,” observed the Earl, “I’m afraid you'll | 
repent your bargain ; but we'll do our best to | 
make you feel at home at Chatterley. Gerirude, | 
you ought to be in ecstasies, for if Miss Charles 
does not object to give private lessons, there will 
be a chance of Phil's learning French without 
leaving home.” 

It was not often he was so considerate. The 
Countess flashed a grateful glance at him. 

“Tf yqu are going to give lessons,” she said |to 
Beatrice, “my little girl shall_be your ‘first pupil. 
She is nearly nine years old.” 

* And, according to her mother, the most 
wonderful child in the world,” put in the Earl. 
“ Here we are at Peterborough, Gertrude, as you 
haye such an agreeable companion, you won't 
mind my leaving you, tosmoke a cigar. T will 
come back at York and see that you have some 
Junch.” 

Left alone, the ‘two women insensibly felt jit 
easier to talk freely. Lady Chatterley always 
had a nervous, anxious feeling in her husband’s 
presence, and Beatrice Oharles had met ‘so few 
gentlemen that any stranger of the sterner sex 
was rather alarming to her. 

She looked at-the Countess with just one touch 
of envy. Young, beautiful, rich, with an affec- 
tionate husband an‘ little child; no wonder it 
seemed to the lonely little organist the: peeress 
was to be envied. Little she-guessed of the ach- 
ing heart beneath those furs, nor that Gertrude’s 
burden seemed at times well-nigh too heavy to be 
borne. 

“T have not seen Mrs. Cartwright since she 
was a little child. Her family lived in my 
father’s parish, It seems eo strange that I should 
be going to meet her again as a bride. Do you 
know. her well, Miss Charles ?” 

“T have only seen her twice. I think what I-| 
noticed. most about her was her expression-—it:| 
seeined almost radiant with happiness.” 

“And you have been staying with her 
mother ¢” 

“ Only for two nights. Mrs. Verity most kindly 
asked me to break my journey at her house.” 

“ Did she take you to-see any of the sights of 
London?” 

** She was confined to the house with a eold, 
and—I do not think I should have had any heart 
for sight-seeing, it was only three months ago 
that L lest my kind old grandmother.” 

She said nothing of that other loss. Shenever 
mentioned the, twin sister who had been her 
second self, 

She knew that this -sweet-faced Countess was 
the person who had fir t discayered Nora’s death, 
and that she and her little girl had attended the 
nameless stranger's funeral. How Beatrice longed 
to pour out her terrible seeret, but prudence kept 
her silent. 

Mr. Wedgwood's parting caution was stjll 
ringing inher ears, * Above all, trust no one.” 

“Have you no other relations?” asked Gert- 
rude, much interested. 

“No ; my .parente died young, and I never had 
any uncles or aunts, Mrs. Cartwright, feared I 
might be lonely at Chatterley ; but I told her 
even in Paris Iwas alone in the world.” 

The Parl appeared at York, and escorted the 
two ladies into the refreshment-room ; he seemed 
to have taken Beatrice quite under his care, and 
provided her with tea and sandwiches most 
thoughtfully. 

Miss Charles decided he was very kind, buther 
heart did not go out to him as it‘had done-to his 
wife, 

“Do you expect anyone to meet you?” he 
asked, when they had changed trains at Wilting- 
ton, and were nearing Sulton ; “ because, if not, I 
daresay we could drop you at the Vicarageon our 
way home—couldn’t we, my lady ?” 

“ With pleasure,” answered Gertrude ; “ but I 
fancy Mrs, Cartwright is sure to send.” 

“She promised to,” said Beatrice ; “but it is 
vory kind of you to offer. Iam not goiug to the | 
Vicarage, but to a little cottage close by.” 

“Elin Cottage,” observed the Earl, ‘so called | 
because there is not the ghost of an elm tree near | 
it. Well, here we are at Salton. I hope you may 
be happy in your new home, Miss Charles, Lady | 








Chatterley will come and see you in a few 


| days.” 


Mr. Cartwright was waiting for his organist. 
It surprised Beatrice to see how cold.and, formal 
was the Earl's greeting to the.Vicar, she felt 
quite enough at home with the latter. to. say so, 

Jim laughed. 

“My dear Miss Charles, accordjng to local 
gossip, the Farlis like that to everyone, I have 
not yet found a single person iu the parish who 
professes a regard for him, ‘though rich and poor 
alike idolize Ins, wife.” 

“ T liked her begt;” confessed’ Beatrice, “ but he 
was very kinl’'to me, Itravelled all the way with 
them, and he behaved jpst as though I was under’ 
their care, like a -preux chevalicr. He said. if 
you did not seyd+for -me they would drive me 
home.” 

The Vicar opened his eyes. 

“T must eongratdlate you, MissCharles ; Lord 
Chatterley must have been maligned'to me. I 
confess the impression Phad of him was'that like 
the unjust’ judge of/ the Bible,' he . ‘feared: not 
God, neither regarded'man,’ but I am glad’ I am 
mistaken, Of  cowrse’ you ‘ave coming to. the 
Vicarage ; my wife says that you ‘must sleep 
thee to-night, and move-mto your own abode 
by daylight.” 

Moniea’s gréetingewas-very' kind ; she took the 
young stranger upstairs- herself, and told her 
dinver was quite-ready, ‘but “Miss Charles must 
not think ef dressing there was-onby one visitor, 
and he had droppéedl-im unexpectedly so would be- 
in morning dress. 

Monica herself wore a soft; grey surah silk, with 
lace at the neck and+wrists ; she looked the pieture 
of a happy bride;sbut she had not the rare beauty 
of the girl she led‘intothe-drawing-room, almost - 
as affectionately as though she had been her’ 
sister. 

“M>. Ford, let. me introduce Miss ‘Charles to 
you; you have one thing am common—a love of . 
music.” 

Kenneth put oub-hisshand; -hematiced the girl 
trembled from headto foot asshe puti her little 
fingers into his, bmtcheasertbed it tomervousness ; 
he little guessed the awfud associations his, name 
had for her. 

“ T want to tell yow something, Kenneth,” said 
the Vicar when:dessert'wasonsthe trble, and the 
parlourmaid had retired... ‘Miss Charles has 
made a conques#-of your cousins ; she travelled 
with them from \Kimg's (Gross, and the. Karl 
offered to drive: hermhome if we forget: to send 
forvher.” 

Kenneth’s eye twitched. 

“Are you a magician, Miss Charles? my, 
cousin usually detests: strevgers, arid shuns. all 
intereouree withithem.” 

“He. was very kinditoune, anil Lady Chatterley: 
offered me her little:girl ‘as: a,pempil.” 

“What, Phillis ! She is a-dear little. soul,’:said 
Kenneth, heartily, “and about as unlike one’s¢ 
idea of au heiress as.she can be.” 

“Ts she like her father or her mother ? ” 

“Neither particularly ; but she favours her 
father’s family. Lady ‘Phillis is a Thorne to her 
finger tips.” 

There was music efter dinner. Beatrice’s 
performance was very, different to Miss Hoskins’. 

Kenneth went home thinking the Cartwrights,, 
shadedone an exceedingly clever thing in securing 
Mies Oharles as thé Chatterley organist. 

“ Well,” demanded Lady. (Edith, who. was,sit: 
ting up for her sen, “what is Mias:.Charles 
like?” 

“She is one of dhe loveliest girls I ever saw —- 
a.perfect lady, andowith a wenderful voice.” 

“ Ken,” and Lady Wdith looked perfeetly xadi- 
ant, “ lam delighted!” 

Ken looked at her rathercomically. 

“ Please don’t «preparera disappointment, for 
yourself, wother mine... Miss Chanles,is chanming, . 
but Lehould never fallin dove with her. J:ex, 
pect you will, thaugh.” 

“ Why should Ldikecher if you don’t ?” 

“T like her extremely. [I- only warm you I 


| shan’t do anything more, You will fall in dove 


with her, mother dear, because, sin a certain way, 
she reminds me of our Maggie.” 

“Ken!” 

“Yes,” he went on, “I: wasn’t much more 


than a boy when Maggie died ; but I can fee! 
Miss Charles is like her. «I don’t know what it 
is—face or figure. .I couldn't .possibly describe 
it, but the resemblance is certainly there. By 
the way, mother, did Chatterley,admire:Maggie ”” 

Lady Edith,opened her eyes. 

‘Chatterley never admired but one woman 
—his own’ wife. I know poor Gertrude is not 
happy ; but she neyer.need doubt.one thing, sire 
is the only one.creature her husband-ever cared 
for! What made you,ask?” 

“Miss Charles travelled from London with 
the Chatterleys and Reginald» appears. to ‘have 
gone out of his way to be polite tovher. It isn’t 
like him, mother !’’ 

“No, it isn’t,” admitted Lady Edith “1 
shall go-and call ‘there to-morrow. I want’to see 


} if Gertrude thinks Phillis-grown.” 


Avday of driving rain prevented this. “Then 
came a bitter wind, bub’ on the chird: afternocy 
from-the Earl’s return Lady Edith-arrived at the 
Castle. 

The improvements were now completed. 
Money had been spent with a lavish hand, aud 
the place looked beautiful ;-but''the shadow was 
‘not lifted from its lady’s brow. Lady Edith’s 
‘heart sank as she kissed Gertrade. 

“My dear child, you are looking »quite: ill. 
Haven't you got over your fatigues’? ”’ 

“ Oh, yes, Lam not'tired.” 

“Ts there any fresh’ trouble?” -Blte spoke 
nervously, almost as though she had -caught’ tlic 
‘terromin Gertrude's-face: 

“T hopenot. Reginald is notvhere, orf «would 
ask him to come in and see you. Hestarted 
for Paris yesterday.” 

“Paris!” exclaimed Lady Edith. “Why, 
you heve only just comefrom there.” 

“ Tteseems hevleft a pocket: boak, full of bank- 
motesiatvonr hotel. He ‘has,gonebaek ‘to try to 

yrecover Jit. Fortunately, ‘he: has:the:;umbers of 
albithe notes, so: I do net -think..there ean be 


jj much difficulty ;-but he was terribly, upseiabout 


the matter.” 

“ Isdaregay,’ «reraensbering dhher nephew's frugal 
mind, ‘Gertrude, if you wil dinewithus. to- 
night I can send a message,ito youn-brother. It 
.seems a splendid chance:te give you.a meeting.” 

“ How good.of you, aunt Edith.” 

* Tavill leave the message. myself. Iam, going 
past Copsley, for I mean to call.on;the new 
organist, Kenmeth says she is quite a lady.” 

“You. could not stake. herfor anything else. 
Reginald says; she looks like a ;peeress.” 

Lady, Edith opened her.eyes. 

“ Ethenght Chatterley never, noticed ,gixls. 1 
mean I fancied he disliked them.” 

“Hexloes, in general ; -but,.he toak a tremen- 
deus fancy. to’ Miss,,Charles. He.,-proposed, of 
"his own .aceord, that,,she.should. give Phillis 
"French lessons, and told..me.:I ,ought :to.bave 
ibeen beforehand with..the vicar. and .engaged 
his: grotégée as my: conypanion.” 

' Perhaps.Lady, Edith was,,prejudiced > but her 


»| nephew's,approval .agdly seemed to. her quite a 


reeommentiation ‘to Miss Charles, and. she was a 
little graver than washer wont when. the deaf old 


4 woman. wha, lived: at rthe: next. house to -Elm 


Cottage, and “dic for” the organist, opened the 
dvor of Beatrice’s little: sitting room anid an- 
nounced her. 

Beatrice was. not, expecting, visitors, | She had 
ona rongh sergedress and ;s,snowy linen. collar 
and cuffs. She was-.unppacking her books aud 
arranging them on the shelves against the wall. 

The winter sunshine fell full, on her sweet, 
sad. face, and Lady Edith’s disapproval, melted 
into admiration. : 

“You must be very lonely. here,” she. said, 
-whea the: first. greetings had been exchanged. 
“You loek much too young, to live by yoursell.’ 

“T.am twenty,” said Beatrice, frankly, “and 
I have no one belonging to me in the world. | 
would much rather, live alone “than with 
strangers.” 

“ Well, you must. come and sea me when you 
feel, dull ; and Mrs. Cartwright -is quite a mear 
neighbour, Beeides the-Castle and us two, Iam 
afraid there is no one mear enough, fer you tv 
visit.” 

Sherhad turned the conversation into the very 





channel Beatrice wished. 
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“JT don’t quite understand English places. I 
suppose Salton js quite distinct from 
Chatterley.” 

“No one lives at Salton above the village 
folks, There is one other house where you might 
have found friendly neighbours, Copsleigh Chase, 
but the Hursts are away, and the present tenant 
is 2 bachelor.” 

It was the first ray of light Beatrice had found 
since she came ; she felt quite certain her sister’s 
destroyer, the false Kenneth Ford, was a 
bachelor. 

“ Mr. Marth is here only for a few months,’ 
went on Lady Edith. “ Myson is much attached 
tc him, but“he goes very little into general 
society ; he-has*travelied half over the world and 
known @ deal of trowble, so that sonie 
people ‘mi ink-him grave and stern, but we 
are'very fond df him.” . . 

“ Has he been here long?” asked’ Bentriee; 
feeling she taust know, even if her visitor theught® 
her too curivtis, 

“ He'cataein August or September, I forget 
which, I have’aterrible memory, but I think it 
must have beewSeptember. He goes up to London 
every now and then on business; he is at 
immensely wealthy man, and so liberal, I ofter 
tell my son he is a blessing to the place.” 

Little did the kind-hearted woman guess that 
every word she-uttered was confirming the young 
orgaitist’in a terrible mistake. The visitor gone, 
Beatrice clasped her hands together, and paced 
the little reom with feverish steps, crying 
excitedly 

“ On-tiie*tek-atlast! Gh, Mora, my own 
darling | Theve found your destPoyer ; very soon 
1 shall be-able to keep my propiise-to-grand- 
inother, and avenge you.” 


CHAPTER XVIII, 


Tre first Sunday after Beatrice arrived at 
Elm Cuttage, Chatterley church was unusually 
crowded. Miss Hoskins made a point of being 
there to hear her successor, and expressed her 
opinion to a crony afterwards, “ that for her part 
she saw nothing in Miss Charles's playing: to make 
such a fuss about ;” but un the whole people were 
very much in favour of the new comer, and Mr. 
Oliver told his vicar he felt as though peace had 
come. after ‘a storm now that the organ and. the 
choir were no longer trying to extinguish each 
other. 

Lady Chatterley was at:churth, and carried off 
the new‘organist to lunch with her; and‘be ftitro- 
duced‘tolittle*Phillis, who délighted hér mother 
by taking a great fancy to Miss Charles; 

“ T think the whole plaee' turtied out to listen 
to'you,” the Countess told Beattice, kindly, “ I 
never saw’the church ‘so fall.” 

“Father wasn’t there,” said Phil, “nor Mr. 
March, “Mother, did you oknew ‘Mr. March has 
gone up to London ?” 

Gertrude certainly knew it; sinee Lady‘ Edith’s 
kind plan fer giving her aiglitmpse of her‘brother 
had been frustrated by that very fact, but she 
only answered, gently,— 

“ Phil, you shouldn't gossip.” 

“ T.don’t,” said Lady Philks, - with‘ childish 
indigahktion. “Gossip)is unkind -talk, Aunt Edith 
said so, and I wouldn’t be unkind to Mr. March 
for the world, He's -very'niee, though you and 
father won’t know bim.” 

“ Phillis; you should not-sey that !” 

“Well,” said Phil, gravely, “I’m sorry for Mr. 
March, -he always seems so much alone, and 
severally, mother, you-like people who aren’t 
quite happy. I can’t make out -why you won't 
be friends with Miy March.” 

“Ran and tell Jordan Miss.Charles will want 
the pony carriage’ to go to' the afternoon seryice, 
Phil. ‘You may drive down in it with her if you 
srke, 

Off ran Phil, Her mother turned with a.word 
of apology to Beatrice. 

“Tam afraid you will think her terribly pre- 
seious. Yow see, she, is an only child, and: I 
have made her-so much of a companion that she 
is almost-too sharp-sighted.” ° 

“She is a dear little gicl,” said Beatrice, “it is 





so nice of her to like people because they are in | 
trouble.” | 

She did not ask any questions about Mr. March. | 
To her it seemed perfectly clear—the Earl and | 
Countess “ would not know” him beeause they 
feared there was some guilty secret im his past. 

As though fate had decided to keep Beatrice in 
her delusion, the second post on Monday brought 
her a letter from Mr. Wedgwood. He had*told 
her he should write if he had any news for her, 
aud in his professional caution, had mele’ her’ 
direct a couple of envelopes to herself while*she 
was at his ; 

The very sight of her own handwriting tela 
Beatrice who was her correspondent, aad set her 
heart beating wildly. 


‘*Have seen that venerable man. Could not 
‘be mistaken. 16° Was impossible to claim his 
acquaintance as he ‘was seated in a train 
Which ap Waited on a siding for’ 
mine to pass. I send you this news that you may) 
guess which near you is m 
the temporary absence of the patriarch, Shou 
you recéive an urgent telegram or letter exhorting 
you'to leave Chatterley, pay no heed to it, but 
commeani¢ate at onee with your friend. w 

ba ted 


Twice through Beatrite rend this note. Of 
course the “old man” was Mr. March. Equally, 
of course, Mr. Wedgivood feared some new 
development of his evil schemes. 

Beatrice burnt the letter, and tried hard te pat 
it out of her head, but she could not forget it. 
She knew that Mrs»Cartwright had‘ mentioned 
her mame days before'she arrived at Chatterley ; 

ps she had added that’ Miss Charles was an 
orphan, who had spenmt:all ber life'in Paris with 
an aged grandmother. The man who lured Nora 
to-her death would have guessed the expected 
organist was her twin sister. That Mr. March 
had left Copsleigh without even seeing the new 
organist did not.in the least exonerate him from 
suspicion. 

That Monday was an idle day to Beatrice ; but | 
the next morning Lady Phillis appeared for her 
first lesson. The Countess had arranged to send 
her little girl to Elm Cottage twice a week for a 
couple of hours, and’ she offered five pounds a 
quarter in return. for Beatrice’s tuition in French 
and music. The pay seémied: liberal to. Miss 
Charles ; but had.it been far less she wotdd not 
have refuséd Lady’ Phillis as a pupil. She had 
taken a great fancy to the little girl;.and; besides, 
she wanted to learn as much as possible of Mr. 
March, and she had an idea his child-champion 
could tell her: something. 

Perhaps the mother had cautioned Phil, 
perhaps the little girl réally had her mind full of 
other things, for she never once mentiotied her 
friend. She proved a very diligent pupil, but it 
was not till the lessons. were ovér; and she was 
ready dressed waiting, for her nurse, that she 
spoke of-the master of Copsleigh. 

“Mr. March is.going to bring me a new doll, 
Isn’t. it good of him, Miss Charles ?”’ 

“Very,” agreed Beatrice, “but will your 
mamma let you. wake a present from anyone she 
doesn’t kuow ?” 

Phil looked ‘troubled, 

“T—I think so,” she said at last. “* Cousin 
Kenneth is such a great friend of ‘Mr: March, 
and mother‘thinks-he knows best.” 

“You are very. fond of Mr, Ford, aren’t you ?” | 

“ Awfully !” repiied Phil. “but I think I like | 
Mr. March best. You see he has no one to Jove | 
him, and there’s-Aunt Edith to take. care of | 
cousin Ken,” 

“Mr. March must have friends somewhere, 
Lady Phillis.” 

“ He says he lost them all. He did something 
very wrong once,,and no one has cared for him 
since. He’s so nice !” 

“T am sure you thiuk so.” 

“You know,” said little Phil, “he’s like me— 
oh, I don’t mean to look at ; but Mr. March. was 
awlully. poor once, and he thought he should be 
happy if he was rich ; and I used to think I 
should be quite quite happy if mother had some 
new clothes and plenty of money. ‘Well Mr. 
March and I both got what we wanted, and we 














agreed the other day we thought we liked the 
poor time best.” 

The nurse’s arrival brought Phil's eloquence to 
a cluse. Beatrice had sat down in a_ half- 
bewildered way to decide whether Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s letter required an answer, when Mre. 
Kemp, the widowed charwoman, came in with a 
telegram in her hand. : 

“'There’s two shillings to pay for posterage, Miss 
—you see we're nearly five miles from the oflice— 
and I do , Miss, it’s no bad news for you. 
The very sight of a telegram puts me all'in a 
tremble.” 


seit to Mr. Wedgwood's warning, Beatrice 


“Ts ‘it may be about some things I am 
ex from my friends in Paris,” and she pro - 
\ ‘@florin to pay the messenger, with which 
‘Mrs. Kemp departed. 

Left alone, poor Beatrice felt her courage fail 
her ; her a 80 ape nt she could 
‘haraly.tear‘open the envelope. The message was 
in French, aod had no doubt sorely puzzled 
‘the authorities of the rutal post-office to 


transcribe. 

‘Translatéd, it ran thas :— 

“Danger threatéas you; if you would aot 
share your sister's fate come back at once, my 
ant has home ready for you. Whemyou are 
ewfeaway from Chatterley we can manage wha: 
‘you have’ at heart. Don’t delay ; shall expect 
you'by the night mail from London on Wednes- 

» Claude.” 

t had been handed im’ at- an office very nea~ 
ithe’Rue St. Denis; theamention of “ my aunt,” 
the signature “Claude,” both proved that the 
sender of the message was indeed the pretended 
Mr. Ford. Hehad indeed been busy inquiring 
into the history of the twins, and wasup in every 
detail of their life. Without Mr. Wedgwood's 
letter Beatrice would have believed the telegrain 
came from Claude, and have trusted it implicitly ; 
even now she did not feel quite easy. 

At last her resolution was taken, she enclosed 
the telegram to Mr. Wedgwood, and in a few 
lines begged for his opinion on it. Then she 
dressed herself in her walking things, aud deter- 
mined to take her letter to the post-office at 
Salton, as she did not care to expose the address 
to the mistress of the little village ehop at 
Chatterley, where the one letter-box of the place 
stood, 

It was-a good way to Salton, but Beatrice was 
used to walking, aud liked the exercise ; only, 
unfortunately, she was so engrossed in anxious 
thought that she took the wrong turning, avd 
instead of going towards Chatterley walked on 
in the opposite direction. 

It was growing dark when she realized: her 
mistake, and then, despite her brave spirit; sie 
felt frightened. On one side of herlay theNorih- 
shire Moors, on the other two narrow roads, bot! 
apparently leading nowliere ; no house was: in 
sight, and it seemed to Beatrice she might wa'k 
miles without coming to a finger-post or meet- 
ing’a human creature. 

At last she heard the sound of wheels. im tlc 
distance. Qh! might the-vehicle only.come past 
her, and have a driver who could help — her. 
Beatrice waited in feverish. anxiety, until she 
could distinguish.a rather shabby. pony-carriage, 
with but one.occupant,,a man. 

“Qh, stop ! please stop!” cried the,poor girl, 
forgetting everything except her fear of wauder- 
ing-all night upon those.lonely moors. ; 

Then as the pony carviage was drawn up close 
to her, and she recognised the driver was a 
gentleman, she blushed crimson, ; 

“Lamafraid you have lost your way!” Ceci 
Monkton said, pleasantly. “(1 don’t: know this 
neighbourhood very well myself, but I will do my 
best to direct you. Were you going to Salton?” 

“No, to Chatterley. I had been to the Salton 
post-office, and I believe I took the wropg turn- 
ing. for I have been walking a long. time, .and I 
can’t see any place I passed on the way from 
Chatterley.” 

“ You are walking straight:away from Chatier- 
ley. You are three miles the other side of 
Salton.” 

“Oh—ahd would you tell me the way to 
Chatterley, and how far it is.” 
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BEATRICE WAITED IN FEVERISH ANXIETY, UNTIL THE RATHER SHABBY PONY-CARRIAGE CAME UP WITH HER ! 


“T fancy it is eight miles ; but am going to | 
drive through Chatterley village, and I can set 
you down anywhere.” 

“ But it will be troubling you so.” 

“Not in the least. Please jumpin. You look 
tired to death, and if you are a stranger it is no | 
easy thing to find your way along these North- | 
shire lanes after dark.” 

Another moment and they were driving rapidly 
towards Chatterley. Fairly tired out with her 
long walk, and troubled with her anxious 
thoughts, Beatrice made no attempt at conversa- 
tion. 

She leant back in the seat only conscious she 
was going home without effort of her own, and 
that she might give herself up to the luxury of 
rest and safety. 

She had ample time to notice her companion, 
acd wonder how it happened she kad not 
remarked him in church, 

She saw a man of whose age she could form no 
idea, such a contrast was the fire of his dark 
eyes to the slow, quiet manner which seemed 
natural to him. His hair was dark, but a few 
silver threads were clearly visible. The broad 
open brow, the strangely engaging smile, which 
came 89 rarely and yet was sweet as a woman’s 
all inspired Beatrice with trust. The impression 
her friend in need gave her was that he had just 
recovered from a long illness, 

“T think you must be Mr. Cartwright’s new 
organist,” Cecil Monkton said at last, after the 
silence had lasted some time. “Do you think 
you shall like Chatterley, Miss Charles !” 

“TJ like it very much, The people seem so 
kind, and Elm Cottage is a dear little place.” 

“Mrs. Cartwright took a good deal of pleasure 


turned ashen white, and her breath came in 
struggling gasps. 

“Nothing,” said Beatrice, faintly, “I am 
very foolish ; but I was so tired.” 

“Of course you are tired,” he rejoined, cheer- 
fully. “You mustn’t go wandering about like 
this till you have learnt all the geography of 
Chatterley,” 

One awful doubt was at the girl’s heart: Was 
this the man she sought ? 

His being here was certainly an argument 
against it, since the telegram had been sent from 
Paris that very day ; but, then, he might have 
had a confederate. 

What told most against her suspicions with 
Beatrice was his face. 

His dark eyes met kers so frankly, his smile 
was so true and kind, she felt he could not have 
lured Nora to her death. And yet it was hard 
to give up her theory. This morning she had 
seemed so sure of success, and now— 

The man who had seen so much of life’s 
seamy side and known such bitter trouble him- 
self, felt certain that fatigue alone had not caused 
her sudden pallor ; but he asked no more ques- 
tions. He only tried to put her at her ease by 
talking cheerfully on ordinary subjects. 

“You and I ought to be friends, Miss Charles,” 
he said, simply, “since we have both spent so 
many years away from England. Until last 
August I had not seen my native land since I 
was a boy.” 

“Ts Northshire your native county, Mr. 
March?” 

“ Oh, no ; I never was here till this year. I 
met Mr. Hurst in London and found he was 
anxious to let his house, so I agreed to take it. 
T came down the first of September.” 





in fitting it up for you.” 

“Do you live near?” asked Beatrice. “I do 
not think I saw you in church.” 

“T was away last Sunday. I’m afraid I can’t 
be said to live anywhere ; but I am staying for a 
time at Copsleigh. Is anything the matter, Miss 
Charles?” he asked, quickly, as the girl’s face 


“Then you have only been here three months ?” 

“Not much ionger ; but it seems almost like 
three years. I am told Chatterley never had so 
many excitements in a short space as it has had 
since my arrival, First came a murder; then 
the Earl’s illness ; the arrival of a new vicar ; 
and the grand alterations at the Castle.” 


Beatrice made up her mind he was not the 
man ; but she put one searching question,— 

“Did you see her, Mr. March?” 

“Who?” 

“The poor girl who was murdered.” 

“Yes. I am almost the only person in the 
place with a camera anda knowledge of photo- 
graphy. The police asked me to take a likeness 
of her. It was a painful task ; but I did not 
like to refuse. I thought some day inquiries 
might be made which only a photograph could 
answer,” 

Beatrice forgot all caution. 

Not only her doubts of Mr. March vanished 
but also cautious Peter Wedgwood’s waruing, 
“Trust no one.” 

She turned te her companion with a choking 
sob. 

“God bless you.” ; 

For one minute he was silent, Then he put 
one hand on her arm and said,— 

“JT think I understand. It was not indiffer- 
ence which made her relations leave her in 4 
nameless grave. You are her sister, and you 
have come here to solve the mystery of her fate.” 


(To be continued.) 








Harrrins. are made by automatic and very com- 
plicated machines, The coiled wire is put upon 
drums, and becomes straightened as it feeds it- 
self to the machine. It passes along until it 
reaches two cutters, which point the end at the 
same time that they cut it to the length required. 
This piece of wire then slips along an iron plate 
until it reaches a slot, through which it is pressed 
into regular shape. The hairpins are then put 
into a pan and japanned, after which they are 
heated in an oven with a temperature of from 
three hundred to four hundred degrees. £100,000 





worth of hairpins are annually exported from 
| England, France, and Germany. 
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“WHEN DOES YOUR HUSBAND INTEND TO RETURN FROM PARIS?” SIR BASIL QUERIED, “ABRUPTLY, 


A BRAVE HEART. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Justina sat for a long time in one attitude 
after her husband had driven rapidly away. She 
had planted her two elbows on the table, and 
had bowed her head upon her hands, She did 
not often allow herself so long a spell of idleness, 
but to-night the effort to rouse herself from her 
thoughts, and start once again at her work was 
not so easy to accomplish as usual. 

The unexpected meeting with Basil Fothergill 
had thrown her, as it were, off the straight, hard 
lines of her laborious daily life. He had broken 
a kind of spell in her thoughts, he had revived 
old memories, old sweetnesses, old sadnesses. He 
had emphasized the present weary unhappiness 
by bringing so clearly before her the remem- 
brances of those old dead days, when life had had 
few shadows for little Justina North, despite the 
fact that poverty and she had already become 
acquainted, 

Her childhood had been a simple and yet a far 
from conventional one, Her mother she never 
remembered. As long as she could recollect at all 
she had been alone always with her father, who 
had been to her something dearer than a parent 
—a loving friend, a sweet companion, a protector, 
and a playmate, even though the silver threads 
had been sown thickly enough in Richard North’s 
hair before the baby girl, only blossom of his late- 
made love marriage, was sent into the world to 
fill, if possible, the terrible void made by her 
mother’s death, and to become in time the very 
joy, the sunshine, the soul of the man’s life. 

It was for Justina’s sake that Mr. North 
determined, as the years rolled by, that he must 
set to work and devise some means by which 
money might be added to his scanty clergyman’s 
stipend, 

Capital had he none except the capital that 
lodged in his clever brains; but these, in con- 
Junction with his superb classical education and 





‘| his years of deep thought and reading, proved all 


he could need. 

Basil Fothergill had been one of Mr. North’s 
earliest pupils, and he had quickly become 
endeared to his tutor’s heart, not on account of 
his brilliant talents, however, for truth to tell 
Basil was not by any means inclined to be a 
genius or anything above the most ordinary boy 
mental calibre, but because of his sterling nature, 
his frank, honest, chivalrous mind, his humanity 
to all creatures that surrounded him ; and last, 
but not least, in Richard North’s eyes, his 
extreme love and admiration for the dainty, 
flower-like child, who flitted about the old 
Rectory like a sunbeam caught and fashioned 
into a fairy’s form. 

The rest of the boys were kind also to Justina, 
but they, none of them, had Basil’s touch or 
sympathy with the child, and, in fact, to most of 
them Justina assumed that contemptible and 
humiliating position which from time immemorial 
little girls have nearly always occupjed in the 
estimation of little boys—or rather, perhaps one 
should say, little men. 

It made no difference to Justina what the boys 
thought of her. She was absolutely happy. 
She was Queen of the Household. She had 
Basil as her big, faithful companion to play with 
her, or: amuse her, or protect her, as the case 
might be, and she also had her studies which— 
with maybe an inherited taste from her father— 
she learned quickly to enjoy and love, 

It was just before Basil left his tutor’s house 
that Rupert Seaton made his appearance among 
Mr. North’s boys. The son of a brother clergy- 
man whose yearly income no greater than 
that which Justina’s father possessed, had to 
find support and education of a large growing 
family, the boy was given a place among the 
other pupils’ through a feeling of sincerest 
affection and truest pity. 

Not cne penny piece was paid to Richard 
North for the tuition and shelter that he gave 
young Rupert Seaton, but he asked for no better 
thanks than the sense of pleasure it gave him to 


7 





come thus ncbly to the assistance of a brother- 
clergyman whom he knew and respected most 
exceedingly. 

Looking back into the garden of her girlhved 
as she sat with her head bowed on her two hands, 
Justina realized, almost with a pang, how, from 
the very first, Rupert Seaton had shown himself 
to be the narrow, ungenerous, ungrateful and 
unworthy nature that she knew him now so 
surely to be, 

Instead of giving even the faintest semblance 
of gratitude tu his benefactor or seeming to 
comprehend for a single instant the full extent 
and depth of the goodners being bestowed on 
him, Rupert comported himself as one who, on 
his side, conferred an honour upon the genial, 
kind-hearted tutor by becoming an occupant and 
pupil in his establishment. 

Justina remembered, too, how, in some un- 
accountable yet certain way, little quarrels and 
dissensions and disagreeables began to make 
themselves felt after Rupert Seaton had srived 
on the scene. It was clear to her now that he 
must have been absolutely unpopular with the 
rest of the boys. Sir Basil’s manner had been so 
full of significance when she had mentioned her 
husband’s name to him, and Justina knew only 
too surely, and with a weary heartache that, how- 
ever, great and universal Rupert’s unpopularity 
might have been, it was only too justly founded, 
too well deserved. Even to-night, when facts 
and thoughts and remembrances of the past 
stood out so clearly before her, Justina could not 
have explained satisfactorily to herself or to 
others how she had come to do so rash a thing 
as to become Rupert Seaton’s wife. 

The days that had preceded her fathe:’s death 
—the actual death itself—and the weeks that 
had followed it were all merged into one great 
grey shadow of pain, misery, hopeless yearning, 
hopeless regret. Her short sojourn at her uncle’s 
house had awakened her sharply from her deep 
soul anguish. The sting of perpetual-reminded 
charity, the cruel words thrust at her dead 
father’s memory, the hard comments on his life 
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patient toil, ef honourable industry, of mis- | 
ken faith, which last, sorrowfully for himself 
nl his loved child, laid him in a paupor's grave. | 
‘The insupportable misery of dependence upon 

ullen generosity of those who did not like 
worked the poor girl into a ripe-condition to 
perform amy rash act, 

[t was a cruel touch of fate thatJustina’s 
ushness'shiould have taken theform-of.one who 
ried her’merely from one trouble* te/amether, 

an @ far'greater one. 

There issno doubt that: in the first instance 
Rupert Seaton had fallen in love (ur‘wWhvat passed 
for fore with him) with Justina. 

The girl was extremely | pretiy—ehe was, in- 
«<lced, more ‘than pretty —she ‘v PAxe'sort 
of levetimess’ which made itself manifest’ to all, 
and whieh, perhaps, was not the least. of the 
veasdas that made her so unwelcome a mentber 
of hertaunt's household, the same said‘awat\pos- 

essings: three daughters of plainest andiamest:un- 
Attractiveny 

Added to'her beauty were her talenits, . Her 
fatherthad educated her most carefullyjvanédn a 
way sudhias few girlsare educated even inthis age 
of advemudd culture for! women. 

Rupett' knew the girl’s cleverness, “HeShad 
hid definite testimony of it in the latterdimpssof 
his stay beneath her father’s roof, for+hadit not’ 
been ford ustina’s: help hewoulduever have made 
so bravea show. in-hisexaniination papers as he 
inanagedto te, “For her beauty first, fer her 
talentis'secondly, for her social connections-on her 
mother’s side, although Justina had (except in the 
case Ofher Aunt Margaret) almest next to no 
vcquaintante, to say nothing of intimacy, with 
these grand*yelatiens, and, because, by the aale of 
her father's cherished library at his’ (Rupert's) 
instigation, by the way, thegirl’became the pos- 
sexsor of about a couple of hundred j;ounds*in 

eady, money—he determined’ to «make her his 
Wile, 


favourite maxim with him, and the value of it 


| increased as the days of his life went by. 


Misled absolutely by the young man’s manner, | 
blinded by her grief and misery to the wisdom 
and caution which were strongly a part of her 
nature, grateful to find, as she imagined, poor | 
child, one loving, faithful heart, Justina con- 
sented to leave her uncle’s house and become 
Rupert Seaton’s wife. 

She did not love him, she did not even know 
what love could mean, save that yeatning love 
that turned in its despair to her father’s grave, 
but she was so grateful, so touched by the 
seeming devotion, the disinterested affection 
that was offered to her, that she’ turned to it 
gladly, and with her own hand set! 'the*seal on 
the most miserable mistake any" girl could hope 
to accomplish. ‘ 

A month was lomgeeneagh in whielt open 
Justina’s eyes to the%reth, Thetmewiness;the 

rty, the despicablewelfishness®f the man sbic 
‘had ‘married, was revealed to “her‘aest surely “int 
some form or other dayafter day, watil at last 
she could not cling te oneraingletHiwsion with 
which to clothe hisssowlvand hile dts vivid | 
blemishes from her eyes. : 

As we have said, Justina hedinet loved “this 


tan, but the pain, the grief ‘that over- 
~whelmed- ber when ‘she! knew ‘him ‘for what -he 
really was, was sceatoély ‘less for. that. 


She was, above allithings; seaproud, so-honeur- 
able in her pride, solineapablesof a mean orun- 
worthy thought, that'Rupettistna tural eviinecs 
was gto her, She could not’ 
combat ; she learned abmost inmmediately 
the futility of arguing or urging good maxims, or 
of impressing <her-own pure i ‘hive. 
Inehecr materialneed and ‘inthe’ rest of 
montal despair, the girl tured from contem- 
plating the ruin of her young life, and took up 
the burden of earning a-livelihood for them both 








Work of any sort or description had no charms 
whatsoever for Mr. Seaton. 
ince been gathered to his rest, and Rupert's 

»per duty would have been to have buckled to 
ind done all in his power to help his mother 
wid the rest of his family had le hada spark of 
affection or manhood in hiin.; but Rupert was 
born a soulless being, for though: bis outward 
individuality was more’ than prepossessing, his 
iviad and brain and heart were mereemptyishells 
ignificant of no nfeaning sate of intense ‘selfith- 
resa, and of all the-evils'that follow on ‘that base 
feeling. When his mother and his young bri thers 
and sisters were shipped off to anotherand autis- 
cant land by a combination of relatives, Rupert 
heaved.a sigh of relief, 

It would have.been anhoying to live perpétu- 
lly with the possibility: of some claim’ being 
inade upon him, upon his braids and! hands:as a 
inaul if not upon his purse ; amd, therefore, it was 
with great relief that he watched the departure 
of his poor sorrow-laden’ mother, who’ would have 
willingly lived ina mud hut all her life if she 
ould-by so deing have Leem nearto anil able to 
320 upoa the fair face of der eltlest born, 

Rupert was, at the tite that he \proposed 
marriage’ to Justina, supposed to! be vearning’ a 
tmall salany as! seeretary to some city company, 
tud-it was armed with this credential of his 
prosperity that he induced ‘the unhappy: girl :to 
ieave her uncle's houseand-make hervho:ke with 
him, Not that Justina had a grain of mercenary 
fear or avariciondness>in hér ednstitution, only 
Rupert knew‘right well that, unless he had:some 
cachaite position to offer her, the! should inever 

cceed in pn@king her-.conseht to-his wishes. 

li, was @ strong characteristic of! the. shin! that 
le always detefininéd toigét what he desired, if it 
were humanely possible, and>he ‘very omuch 
desired for .a brief while to! win: Jmatinacas his 
wlio, 

She was beattifal, she »was proud, and she 
essessed talents whiel would. abwhys' be sure of 

bringing in value of soine sort. ‘With theimoney 
fetohed by the‘ sale-of hem father’s: beoks they 
eould live very comfortably for afew tmonths ‘at 
‘ash ; after that—well,! Rupert:had the firmest 
lief in ehanee and. in his oWn gvod) fortune— 

soruething would turn'up. “Sufficiéht.antolthe 
is the evil thereof’ hactoalways ‘been o 


His fatger had long | knew. 


with a zest and an eagertiess that might have 
been said to constitute the only pleasure she 

Rupert Seaton had béen wise in his generation. 
His young wife possessed the brains and the 
faculty for earning good steady money, bis wants || 
averé amply supplied to cover his detestable idle- | 
ness and selfishness. He began to assume a sort 
of invalidism which deceived and‘ appented to 
Justina not a little at first'berause his fair, hand 
iséme ' presence’ was ‘stiggéstive’ most’ certainly of | 


of physical foree. 

She learnt, however, by <dégrees’ how much 
tYuth “there was‘ in Rupert's fll-health, and “how 
rauch mére faithfully this delicacy might be 
expressed ‘in othér and harsher’ terms. 

Of ate a ‘subtle and ‘tiot ‘casily’to be’ défined 
differcrice had midde itself manifest to Justina in 
her husband’s bearing. ‘There '‘had’ conte’ a’ change 
upon him, a sért of’ restlessness’ and ekditentent 
not in keeping with his usual ‘languid, hrxuttous 
idleness, She attributeddt w little’ to the fact 
that about six months'before’ Rupert ‘hid made 
the actuaintante bf! réme young’ mén' who -be- 
longed, the’ girl feared, to a ratkety, fodlish, 
extravagant “set; and! who-were’ es wanting ‘in 
honour ent chivélty’and airy, of thé’ highér ‘and 
better qublifi¢és’ oF ‘the mind as Rupert’ could 
desire. 

Since the’ introduction of'this ‘George Aynes- 
worth and-one ‘or ‘two 6thers Rupert ‘had given 
Justina many hours of ‘detp, anxieus,’ distressed 





hardest ‘to sustain thein: “bbth ‘in simple, 
straightforward fashion. Tle’ life she’ wis able 
to ‘ptovitle “was not by arly meting a°luxtrious 
one, but it’ was''not’ devdid: ot domfort’ or of a 
certain ‘huntble’ prettiness, bit it’ tobk afl her 
| tite and ‘strength and “cdurrge’to keep ‘this life 
| going. 

To finds money for Rupett to filmy‘ avtay’ on 
‘folly’ or extravagante’ in any shape or fort was 
quite: beyond Jtistitia’s’ means; and yet” of’ late 
‘her hhvisband’ hatl made sefous ‘inrdads on her 
limited purse, atyd had ehown a’desire to sur- 
round himseW and dresshimsélfiwa manner that 
filled’ the ‘irl’s heart’ with: slatm arid with con- 
tenrpt. , 

The connettion “with this’ Ayneswotth<and his 
cotripanions bédednoigodd’ts them ; ‘that wis soon 








inherent delivacy ‘of constitution’ amt feebleness | 


evident to Justindy and indeed the girl had begun 
to ponder and trouble what her best plan would 
be to sever her husband from these companions, 
and to save herself from further anxiety, to say 
nothing of pain to her pride ‘and her senso of 
honour. She had long ago relinquished all hope 


| of seeimg Rupert turn towork. Her first bitter 


lesson in this knowledge had been taught early, 
Soon after their marriage he lost the small 


| appointment he had held, and Justina, in her 


sorrow, had made personal application to see if + 
would not be possible to regain this post, whic, 
though small, had been a certainty. 

The reception she met with, though courteous 
enough as far as she was concerned, sent her 
away crushed, humbled, suffering. It hurt her 
to have to realise that the man she had: married 
should be one and ‘the.same with the man whose 
character and conduct'had just been denounced 
in-such plain severe terms. 

She never teld “Rupert what she had done. He 
would have niérély shrugged his shoulders and 
ealled his late employers by some strong antl ill- 
chosen word. She only knelt.down when shié was 
alone and prayed for help and .courage #0 bear 
her burden as well and as brevely assh@ could. 

And so the -titwe iadtgenie'eh, the*diiys ha: 
grown into -wetks, and endl ots em 
and now it Was a long two yéars sided she hai 
left her uncle’s-home, and plumged ‘heréelfiwit| 
all her bea’ ‘into ~an -abyss Of mental 
trouble and perpeteablabour, 

Somehow, however, it'wasnob‘antil this nigh, 
asshe sat with her ‘head bowett von ‘her hand:, 
and tearsof flanting blinded her eyes‘as ‘the old 
‘sweet memories of-the past cfowded*so thickly 
upon her, that the full bitterness of her life 
seemed tobe révealed to» Sustina—that the con- 
trast with the -presetit andthe past was made so 
clear to hér, that ‘the hopelessness of her future 
struck her with sueh despairing force. Weary, 
heartsick, and desolate, Justina, as she roused her- 


| self at last to attend to the claims of her inexor- 


able duty, was tempted out of the depth of her 


| sorrow to wish almost that the pleasure of meet- 


ing again with Basil Fothergill might have been 
denied-her altegether. 

The pteasute had so quickly turned to pain, 
and Justina was already overburdened with that 
ache of the heart which is none the less sure be- 


| cause it is unseen and-unshared, 


ee 


CHARTER IV, 

"To Justinta’s eurprise and’ aldim “when she 
arosé the’ wext~moining, after a “shOr't? rest of 
| about ‘three houts, “fy Whith “neither” geod nor 

peaceful sleep “had cote’ to. her, shie“found ‘her 
| husband had not returned’ homie, “This was an 

unusual o¢curferteé, ‘though theréhad beén niany 
| times when Mr.Séatdn had not arrived at his 
| proper déstinatiow till 'a very: lateAor perhaps it 
would ‘be better to say a véry éarly hour, he had 
hithetto'never failed to‘make his appéarance in 
the littlé homie stistained and made’so*right ‘and 
conifortablée by: hiswife’s utiaided exertions. 

Rupert “was. 2. Keen ‘appréclator’ of his own 
| comforts, and Jistina’s éfforts én’ this Score were 
| decidedly agreeable to him. Conisequently he 
néver ¥diled to inake every use of them. 

This. last ‘dévelopment midde’ Justina uneasy 


‘ and hurt’ her extremely, - Not -thiat ‘his absence 
thought. She'was perfectly willing to work her | 


caused “her retret froin those’ feélings’ which 
reign, asa rule, ‘in aswife’s heart, Dut because she 
feared every nét move ot Rupert’s part must be 


productive of irésh anxiety .and Ain ‘to her. 
She swaltéwed ‘a hasty breskfast and went back 


to her Wotk with a tired head and a heavy heart. 
She hid Ho clte to “Rupert's ‘possible where- 
‘abouts. These’ men with “Whem’ he now 
assdchived never came” in ‘contact With her. She 
had only ‘setu’ Gedtgé Ayhesworth orice, and she 
had cbricefvéd .an extréme “reptignance to the 
man’; Ne’ was “to” her vulgar aid something 
| worse. The term advehturér” seéried stainped. 
| all over Kini. “She Shyatik front hinrand “his bold 
| admiring eyes as she would have shrank ‘away 
fromi aay réfinghant sight. Rupert hiad ‘sneered! 
| at Her for het calditiéss, 
| “You are so mighty grand, Justitia 1” he had 
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said, when she had expressed-her desire quietly, 
but emphatically, that Mr. Aynesworth) inight 
never be brought into her :preseace. again. 

“You give yourself. tie airs*and: graces of a 
queen, Heaven knowswhy ;Idon't. IconfessIdon’t 
see what you have got to. be.so, proud about. 
Your father was only a schoolmaster,.and it is 
very evident from the way in which. your 
incther’s. people keep away from you that they 
-onsidered him to be no better:than he ought to 
have: heen.” 

Rupert had paused here; expecting, perbaps, 
some ‘retort from the quiet. form that, stood 
ipart from. him. with verted face ; then, seeing 
she would make no reply to his rude cruel words, 
he went-on. peevishly:  Wéll, it does mot 
matter to mre what you think; Aynesworth is 
zood enough. for me,-anud I mean to’ stiek to 
him !” an assertion he carried into steady practice 
from that.day forward. 

Justina, had.never..questioned or eadeavoured 
to find. out.im the smallest way, what form of 
amusement. her .husband found .so enjoyable 
iu the company.of his.new friends, 

Had she been-of;a mover suspicious nature or 
less harassed;ancd engrossed: in’ her ; work, it is 
certain that one questiou must -lmve forced itself 
upon ;the girl’s mind,.and that question one 
dictated. by the plainest..of .ecemmon .sense— 
the query, indeed, as to how and where 
Rupert:had obtained the smart. new clothes end 
many other little appurtenances. which. now sur- 
rounded him, and carried an air of citlter. money 
spent or credit. given, 

Justina, it is true, did observe that cher hus- 
Land appeared to be more: particular’ than 
formerly in his dress, and his consiartt demand 


heart, for thismean ; but she had accepted ‘him as 
her husband, she had grown to regard: him as 
something that belonged to her, something for 
which she must! work-—-a creature who depended 
upon her'for'the bread heute and the shoes he wore 
upon lis feet, and to have him go from:her like 
this with mo excuse no explanation, no considera- 
tion in.eny shape or form, was viost hurtful to 
her feelings, and to her sense of what,was due to 
her as a wornan and her: position as his-wife. 

She rose wearily enough after a little while 
and went to fulfil his command. Although:she 
had no desire to de so, for she shrank from the 
possibility of his| imagining that she wished to 
inquire further into his movements, she! dressed 
herself when the packing was compléted, and 
took the portmanteau on a cab’ down to the 
station. She ‘might perhaps have’ asleed ‘the 
servant of her ledgings to fulfil. this'task for her, 
but to do.se would be to lay ‘herself open.to have 
all sorts of comment.and conjecture’ passed ‘wpon 
this strange proceeding of Rapert’s; and Justina 
had a yearning in her. pride. to wrap ‘up the 
truth of heriloveless, miserable marriage\as’much 
as possible frota the gaze. of all eyes: 

She was net long in ‘reaching Charing-cross 
and depositing the liggage.as directed ; themshe 
hurried back to her work and her home as 
quickly as the humble but not expeditious: omni- 
bus.conld take-her. Her thoughts went to the 
night’ before as she did so, and! even in the sad- 
ness of her thoughts in thé dread and nervous 
fear that Rupert's. ‘sttange’act. had suddenly 
aroused within-her,:she.could.not refrain from a 
faint. smile as she recalled ithe prosaic and damp 
situation.in which her old friend had made him- 
self: known to her. 





for small sums‘of amoney-made hersheaye a sigh 
wer his thoughtless extravagance in this respect ; 
but after all, the, girl knew absolutely nothing | 
about the cost. of those sort.of things whith | 
seemed so dear to her-husband’s' heart. She had | 
never: been broughtrin contactswith smart trades- | 
men, or "known what it was to -wear splendid | 
gowus, and,so. mueh.that. would: have -escited | 
instantaneous. suspiciow in ‘the mind of:amother 
escaped. her notice altogether. 

She-settled dowa,to, her work om this particu- 


lav morning with a senge:of uneasiness. whichavas | without-attentpting. to eat mutly or idulge in a 


not lightly shaken off,.and was most detrimental 
tu her labour. 

But. work had.to be.done,‘and.dinbit.so quickly | 
crows into the likeness. of nature, that. Justina | 
found her pen and her thoughts: fiying . om apace; 
almost before she was well aware of it. 

Eleven.o’clock came, and no.sigu of Rupert. 
She rose and: moved about. the roonr uncertain ly. 
She could not help feeling alarmed, although a 
sort: of: bitter: conviction « within -her’ told her 
surely that-no. harm had befallew her, husband, 
«ind that selfishness alone in some: shape or form 
had kept him.from.returning, home. 

While she was walking to: and fro, troubled 
ind very sad,:a telegraph boy anade his appear- 
snce atthe narrow gate, and.in.another moment 
the message he.carried avas.in Jatstina’s -hands. 

It was from Rupert, and was acurt. command 
with no kind of explanation whatever. 

“ Pack, portmanteau with, my, things, aid. send 
to cloak-room Oharing-croasrhy ‘tlmee sharp,” y 

It was. signed ‘B.8.,:’ and hac. Leen’ sent from, 
\ post-officé;in.the Strand. 

_ Justina's pale, lovely fage flushed hotly for an 
uistant. 

She. dismissed the curious, good-natured. maid | 
With the words, “No answer, thank you,” and | 
Uhew sat down bythe table and. readrthe telegram | 
arsecond and a. third time. 

“What did it.mean? Where was: Rupert ? | 
What did he:intend.,to;do?) Was. he, going, for | 
sme pleasure trip ‘for .a fewrdays, or was his | 
absence .to be: longer? Who were his ¢om- } 
panions ? . Where.was-his destination.?”’ 

The girl’s,proud,.sensitive-heart’ was stung to 
the quick by: this treatment, Her own nature 
was so warm, 80;genorous, ‘so full of gratitude, 
so full of honour, it: was almost impossible to her 
to have to realize that anyono,.and more ospeci- 
‘Uy ong who owed so muchrat:her hands, could 
‘cl Ino .strapge, s0.rude,- aud; so»inconsilerate a 
ianner, “ 

There was, as has been said, no love in’ her 








As she alighted. and matte: her way back to the 


“ Lalways make my own tea,” she said, forcing 
her lips to. smile and move lightly. 

And all the while when the kettle was: brought 
and the tea was made, and the pretty teacups set’ 
out on the snow-white, embroidered: cleth,. her 
heart was burning and aching with thislastshame 
that she kaew only tdo well -her husband»hadyput 
upon her. 

She’ had no need of words to tell her that 
Rupert had carried out the threat he-had uttered 
the night: before, aad. that tle money 'thatywas 
being usetlto convep him, wherever‘e wight be 
going, had‘come.out of Basil’ Fotherpill’si pocket, 
borrowed .as: a loan :that.wae neverimicatt to be 
repaid. 

Sir Basil chatted away as briskly:as+he ould, 
but he wasconscious ofa dull sort ofvnirt’at his 
heart. as he watched -her thin delieate bands 
move gracefully about and. gead: the amimistak- 
able weariness and trouble om Her face. “Heowas 
the kind-of man who could: not endtre todnow 
that any woman should have to toiband struggle 
and fight the world, and!he never realized. “how 
strongly this feeling wes:impressed-iimhim till he 
sat there lookingiat Justima‘and noting theun- 
deniable traces of labour amd ‘arixiety ‘and 
sorrow written legivly on her beautiful young 
face and form. 

He rose all at once and took the ‘kettle from 
her hands. 

“Let me do this ; you look worn out’; have 
you been working-all day ?: Must you werk like 
this, Justina! Is it’so necestary ¢” 

“T promised faithiullp towsend this manuseript 
dewn to-night,’ she answered, evading ‘the full 
meaning of his words. ‘And then shedaughed, 
““How-well you manage a kett'e! Dovyowoitten 
imake te, Basil ¢’’ 





lodgings, she:remembered; with a pang of annoy- 
ance and regret, that Rupert liad in all probability | 
occasioned Sir Basil much meonvenience by his | 
non-appearance ‘at luueheon as invited, | 

Tired..as she’ was, Justina dragged herself | 
onwards to a post-office, where! she despatched a 
telegram to Sir Basil, briefly apologising for her 
husband's absence, and-stating he'had-been. com- 
pelled ‘to leave town unexpectedly, This: done, 
Justinamade ‘her avay ‘back to: her writing, and 


rest, she ‘worked steadily on for another two 
hours. 

She had come to a pause, and was sitting, pen 
in hand, gazing. out.of the window, whenwring at 
the bell.roused her; andas she turmed and! rase 


from her chair, the ‘cdeor opened, and Basil | fir 


Pothergill was announced ina tene of consider- 
able awe by the servant-maid. 

Justina clasped his hand warmly. 

“ This. is really ‘kind of you,” she-said,'as he put 
down his hat and stick—‘‘a proof of true friend- 
ship to journey out so far when you.are m town 
for.such.a short time.”’ 

“T hope you will believe in the existence of my 
friendship without any sort or kindof proof,” Sir 
Basil said, with a smile onhis lips. for-an.ingtaht 
—a smile that.did not liager, however, as he stood 
in front of the fireplace, .very -tall .and . dis. 
tinguished-looking, and. let. lris‘eyes go-about him ; 
ina casual way, taking,,in-all the details of -her ; 
humble . home, ‘but... noting. chiofest:.of . all..the 
tired.pallor of her lovely.face. “ Thanks, ,vety 
much, for sending me a wire,’ -he’ went.:on, 
abruptly ; “ bat.it was not necessary, as-your hus- 
band called on. -me -early.-this morniug,, aad -ex- 
plained that he would be unable to lunch.” 

Justina’s hand that was resting idly on the 
back of her chair grew suddenly cold and rigid 
with fear and dread, and pain of pride. 

“Oh! I—I did not know ‘Rupert intended see- 
ing you,” she said, and.at. tlie .tone in her) voiee 
he looked at her keenly. She roused herself with an 
effort. “ Please sit down; Sir Basil, and then I will 
give you seme tea,” She rang the bell and stirred 
the fire as she spoke, .and she tried hard to-smile 
and seem at her ease ; but,it'was-a-terrible effort, 
and without understanding it entirely, he was yet 
aware of some emotion that was troubling-her. 

He had not the exact ‘clue, though the ‘experi- 
ence he had hat. of Rupert Seaton a few! hours, | 
ago had let him. see! more .elearly and surely in | 
Justina’s sorrowful young life than she could have | 
imagined it possible. i 





Very’ often,’ he assured her, gravely, “for 
Molly hates all that sort:of thimg.” 

He tok up his cup and drank his tea quickly. 

“When will you come and pay us a visit at 
Croome, Justina ?”’ ° 

She smiled. 

“T must give you the children’s answer, Basil 
—one of these fine days.’’ 

“Tam not a child, and that dves not satisfy 
me.” 

“T should like to spend a little while with 
you,” the girl said, gently, “but I fear—” She 
paused, “I think I could not make you any 
‘definite promise, Basil; I am not quite a free 
person.” 

He put his cup down and stood in front of the 


e. 
“When does your husband intend to ‘return 
from Paris?” he queried, abruptly, 

Justina gave a start. 

“ Paris |” she repeated, involuntarily; and then 
She paused; while the hot colour stdlé finto ther 
cheeks. 

Sir Basil. watchediher a moment in | silefice. 
He tinderstood better than: words could have 'tol:| 
him that'this wat the-first’ intimation she'had 
had of hér husbsnd’s whereabouts, He 
honoured her for her proud reserte but: he -had 
a deeper sensation ofthat dull. pain at'his ‘heart, 
and avpreat yearning -came'over him torput his 
strong arms about this girl.and carry! lier off to 
his country home, to his, hister’s;igemial. cate, to 
keep and hold her there for all time. 

His anger andidishke towards Seaton prew un- 
bounded.in this monaent, and he had a pitag at 
his heart when he recalled ‘the niemery 'of that 
dead father who had. worshipped .and guarded 
his child in those bygone. years as a treasure tov 
great for earthly appreciation. 

lf Richard, Nortlr could. hayetstood where, he 
stood now ‘and gazed.as he. gaaed? upon. that 
slender, toil-worn, grief-laden and delicately 
lovely girl, the heart.of the’ father nmat’ have 
broke beneath the anguish of realising, ‘his 
daughter's cruel fate. 

Basil roused ‘hinsseif. to talk as waconecrnedly 
and as lightly as he could. Until ‘she’ herself 
allowed him to mingle iv with her ‘trouble’ he 
would: not verture to intrude upon it, but he 
registered a vow that eome what anight he would 
range himself lienceforth in the background of 
her -life as her true, her. faithful. friend,.\her 
protector even, if need be. 

He had no exact knowledge of the real trath 
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touching her marriage, but he could guess pretty 
nearly at that truth, and a single glance at 
Rupert Seaton’s fair evil face that morning had 
been enough to assure him that the qualities and 
characteristics that had made the boy so detest- 
able were but too surely pronounced in the man 
whose lot it was to call Justina wife. 

“T feel we are indeed old old friends,” the girl 
said when Sir Basil rose to go finally. “It seems 
almost as if we had never been parted, as if we 
were back again in the dear old Rectory garden, 
and by-and-bye we should go across the lawn and 
meet daddy coming to look for us.” 

He held her small hand for a long moment. 
There were tears in her eyes and in her voice. 
He pretended not to see them. 

“May I come again before I go? 
returning for another few days. ‘Thank you, 
Justina dear, You are very kind to let me be so 
privileged. Good-bye for to-day then. Don’t 
work so hard if you can help it. Your little hand 
must be quite tired out. Good-bye, dear.” Sir 
Basil dropped her hand and was turning away 
when he looked back. ‘You have my address ; 
send for me, Justina,” he said, abruptly, “ if you 
should find yourself in need of a friend.” 

The words were almost strange, but they came 
from him involuntarily, urged by a sudden pre- 
sentiment that there was a moment close at 
hand when she would need his friendship and his 
protection. 

Perhaps the same feeling had made its way 
into Justina’s heart. Auyway, she showed no 
surprise at his words, and instead she had a 
touch of comfort in remembering them when he 
was gone. She little imagined, however, as she 
drew a chair up te the fire and sat staring 
wearily and with a sick heart into the glowing 
coals how speedily she would make tangible and 
definite test of this promised friendship. 


(To be continued.) 
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FICKLE FORTUNE. 
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CHAPTER X.—(continued.) 


“THERE was a crash and a yell, and a roar of 
laughter from the bystanders ; and no wonder, 
for I had crashed directly into a huge jar of jam 
which she held in her hand, and in less time than 
it takes to tell it I was completely besmeared 
with it from head to foot. For once in my life 
I got enough jam in my mouth, and as I scrambled 
to my feet I beheld a young lady standing before 
me screaming with laughter. Ata glance I knew 
it could be none other than Miss Forsyth. What 
I said as I hastily stepped up to her is but a con- 
fused memory to me, I managed to articulate 
that I- had been sent from The Firs with a car- 
riage for her, The more I said the more she 
screamed with laughter, in which I could not help 
joining to have saved my life. 

“ What ! ride through the town with a jammed- 
up man like that!” she ejaculated. “ Why, that 
would be too sweet for anything—so sweet that 
all the bees in the clover fields we passed would 
come flying after us to enjoy the sport.’ 

“The laugh that followed fairly made the 
rafters of the station ring; and at this 
juncture a friend ia need came to my assistance— 
one of my old chums—and in‘a trice had stripped 
me of my coat and hat, and replaced them by a 
new overcoat and Derby hat which he had just 
purchased. And when the luckless jam was 
washed from my face ‘Richard was bimself 
again.’ 

“*Now you look something like a respectable 
human being,’ she declared, as I helped her into 
the carriage. 

“ And all during the drive home we had the 
greatest kind of a laugh over my ludicrous mis- 
hap. It was forming each other’s acquaintances 
under difficulties, as she phrased it. I can 
truthfully say that I never was so much em- 
barrassed before a young girl in all my life. But 
do you know, Mercy,” he went on, “ that that 
laughable incident which happened made us 
better acquainted with each other during that 








half hour’s ride home than if we had met under 
ordinary circumstances and known each other for 
long months ?” 

Mercy laughed heartily at the highly amusing 
scene which he pictured so graphically, and said 
to herself that now she could understand why 
Leonard and this strange young girl were laugh- 
ing so gaily together as they came up the 
gravelled walk. 

“You will be sure to like her,” cried Leonard, 
enthusiastically. ‘I will go and fetch her to you 
now.” 

But just as he was about to put his intention 
into execution, they heard the voice of Mrs. Frost 
and her niece outside, and they entered an in- 
stant later. 

“Mercy,” said Mrs. Frost, “my niece, Vera, is 
here. Vera, this is Mercy. I am sure you two 
girls will love each other very dearly.” 

Mercy turned hastily toward the direction from 
whence the sound proceeded, holding out her 
little white hands nervously, a great hectic flush 
stealing up into her pale face. 

“Weloome to the Firs, Miss Forsyth—Vera,” 
she said, in her sweet, tremulous, girlish voice. 
“T—I would cross the room to where you are 
standing, if I could, but I cannot. I cannot look 
upon your face to welcome you, for—I am— 
blind !” 

There was a frou-frou of skirts upon the velvet 
carpet, and the next moment Vera Forsyth’s 
arms were about her. 

“There could not be a sweeter welcome, 
Mercy—if I may call you so—and I am sure we 
shall get on famously together,” murmured Miss 
Forsyth, and a pair of ripe red lips met Mercy’s 
but the kiss was as light as the brush of a butter- 
fly’s wings against the petals of a rose, and there 
was no warmth in the clasp of the soft, ringed 
fingers. 

Somehow, although the stranger’s voice was 
sweet a3 the sound of a silver lute, and her 
manner caressing, Mercy did not feel quite at 
home with with her. 

“Tf I should judge by the tone of her voice and 
the words she utters, my fancy would lead me to 
believe that she was very beautiful,” thought 
Mercy. ‘‘ But then Madge said that she was plain, 
very plain of face, although Leonard has said 
that she was beautiful. No doubt he wanted to 
leave a good impression on my mind regarding 
her.” 

The evening that followed was a happy one for 
Mercy, because even without being coaxed, 
Leonard signified his intention of remaining in 
the house, instead of going out to the club, as 
was his custom. 

It had always been a deep grievance of Mercy’s 
that her musical accomplishments were so 
meagre. 

She only knew a few accompaniments that she 
had picked up, while Miss Forsyth played 
divinely. 

And her voice—ah! it sounded like the 
chiming of silver bells. And then, too, she knew so 
many beautiful songs, and they were all such 
tender love songs. ‘ 

She was so glad that Leonard liked them, too, 
and her poor face would flush scarlet, and her 
white lids droop over her sightlesss eyes, as the 
sweet singer’s voice rose and thrilled over some 
tender love words; for she felt sure that her 
Leonard was looking at her with all love’s tender 
passion iu his glorious dark eyes. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ir was quite late when the group that was 
gathered in the drawing-room dispersed that 
evening ; but when the girls found themselves 
alone in their own room, which they were to 
share together, they sat down for a comfortable 
chat ere they retired. 

“Do you think you will like the Firs?” asked 
Mercy. 

“It seems pleasant enough,” returned Vera, 
with a yawn ; “ butit’s not the house so much, it’s 
the people in the neighbourhood, Are there 
many young folks hereabouts ?” 

“Yes, plenty.” 


P ao they very jolly, or are they terribly 
u ? ” 

‘“ Well, about as jolly as Mr. Trescott,” laughed 
Mercy. ‘He's not so very jolly, and yet he ig 
wonderfully good company.” 

“Yes, he is indeed,” assented Miss Forsyth, 
“Is he rich?” she asked, point-blank, in the 
very next breath. 

“No,” returned Mercy, “ but he may be well 
off some day, I hope.” 

“ Handsome and poor! That’s too bad—that’s 
a poor combination !”’ sighed Miss Forsyth, her 
countenance falling. ‘“ But tell me about hin, 
Merey, and—and how he ever happened to takea 
fancy to a quiet little mouse like yourself, | 
have heard that it was your guardian’s wish, as 
he was dying, and that the idea was quite a 
surprise to him—to Mr. Trescott, I mean. Is 
that true ?” 

“Yes,” assented Mercy, thoughtlessly enough, 

She would not have answered the question in 
that way could she have seen the eager anxiety 
on the face of the girl who asked it. 

“Does he make love to you very much!” 
whispered Vera, laying her soft cheek close 
against the blind girl’s. “Forgive the question, 
but, do you know, I have always had a longing 
to know just what engaged people said to each 
other and how they acted—whether they grew 
more affectionate, or, after the grand climax of 
an engagement had been entered into, if—if 
somehow they did not act a little constrained 
toward each other.” 

Mercy laughed long and merrily at the quaint 
ideas of her new friend. But, then, no doubt all 
girls wished to know that. She had done s 
herself once, 

“You do not answer me,” murmured Miss 
Forsyth. ‘‘ Now, please don’t be unkind, Mercy, 
when I’m just dying to know.” 

“ Well,” said Mercy, waxing very confidential, 
after the fashion of girls. “I'll tell you my 
experience ; but mind, I don’t say that it is like 
every other girl’s. Leonard has been just a 
trifle bashful ever since the afternoon that he 
asked me to—to be his wife, and just a little 
constrained ; but I always account for it in this 
way: that he does not want me to think him 
silly and spoony. He has grown, oh! ever s 
dignified. Why, he hardly ever says anything 
more about love—he thinks he has said all there 
is to say. And his caresses are the same way— 
just a little bit constrained, you know.” 

Vera Forsyth had learned all that she cared to 
know. 

“Thank you, dear, ever so much, for gratifying 
my curiosity,” she said, aloud; but in her own 
heart she said,— 

“T knew it—I knew it! Leonard Trescott 
does not love this girl with whom they have 
forced him into a betrothal. No wonder he looks 
sad and melancholy, with a prospect before him 
of marrying a blind wife! Ah, me! it is too 
dreadful a fate to even contemplate. * 

She looked complacently in the mirror at her 
own face. Well might Leonard have remarked 
that it was as beautiful as a poet’s dream. 

Nothing could have been more exquisitely 
lovely than the deep, velvety, violet eyes, almost 
purple in their glorious depths, and the bronze- 
gold hair, such as Titian loved to paint, that fell 
in heavy curls to her slender waist. ’ 

One would scarcely meet in a life-time a git 
of such wondrous loveliness, Vera was only 
twenty, but already she had broken hearts by the 
score, 

She had only to smile at a man with those 
ripe, red, perfect lips, and give him one glance 
from those mesmeric eyes, and he was straight- 
way her slave, And she gloried in her power. 

Thrice she had broken up betrothals, aud 
three young girls were heart-broken in conse- 
quence, and had lifted up their anguished voices 
and cursed her for her fatal beauty. But Vera 
only laughed her mellow, wicked little laugh 
when she heard of it, and said,— 

“Poor little simpletons! Before they engaged 
themselves they ought to have been sure that 
they held their lovers’ hearts completely. !t 
were better for them to realise before than after 





| marriage that the men they meant to stake 
| their all upon could prove fickle at the first 
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qu when a pretty girl crossed their 
8. 


And who could say that there was not some 
little truth in this ? 

The two girls whose paths were to cross so 
bitterly slept peacefully side by side that night ; 
but long after Vera’s eyes had closed in slumber, 
Mercy lay awake with oh! such a heavy load on 
her heart. 

She wished she was gay and bright, like Vera, 
and ah! what would she not have given only to 
see—only to see once again! And she turned 
her face to where she knew the moonlight lay in 
great yellow bars on the floor, and sobbed as she 
had never sobbed since she had become blind, 
and fell asleep with the tear-drops staining 
her pale face, a long, deep sigh trembling over 
her lips. 

Both girls awoke early the next morning. 

“When do you have breakfast?” asked Vera, 
with a yawn. 

“ At eight o'clock,” said Mercy ; “so we need 
not be ina hurry about getting up. It cannot 
be more than six now.” 

“Oh, dear! then I shall have to get up at 
once,” cried Vera, “for it takes me fully that 
long to dress.” 

“Two hours!” cried Mercy, amazed, adding, 
“Why, just put on a wrapper. Nobody here 
ever thinks of making a toilet to appear at the 
breakfast-table. There is no one but Mrs, 
Frost, Leonard, you and I.” 

She could not catch Vera’s unintelligible reply, 
but she noticed that the girl was not to be per- 
suaded. 

She commenced dressing at once. 

Soon Mercy detected a strange odour of burn- 
ing paper in the room. 

“What is that!” she cried, in alarm. “Oh, 
Miss Forsyth, the house must be on fire!” 

Vera laughed long and loud. 

“You delightful innocent little goose!” she 
cried. “I am only curling my bangs with an 
iron heated over the gas, and I’m trying the 
tongs on paper to see that they are not too hot. 
Iput my curls up in paper last night, but the 
horrid old things wouldn't curl because of the 
damp atmosphere, and——’’ She did not finish 
the sentence, for Mercy supplied it in her own 
mind—“ her new friend was desirous of looking 
her best.” 

Leonard was pacing impatiently up and down 
the breakfast room when they entered. 

“Good morning, Miss Forsyth ; good morning, 
Mercy!” he exclaimed, eagerly ; and Mercy’s 
heart gave a quick start, noting that he called 
her name last. 

And another thing struck her quite forcibly. 
To her great surprise, she noticed that Vera 
spoke in quite a different tone from what she 
did when they were alone together in their own 
room, 

There her accents were drawling, but now they 
were so wonderfully sweet and musical that 
Mercy was struck with wonder. She never knew 
that a persom could speak in two different tones 
of voice like this. 

At the breakfast-table the conversation was 
bright and merry, though outside the rain had 
commenced to patter against the window-pane. 

Mercy felt strangely diffident, for only a small 
Portion of the conversation was directed now and 
then to her, and Leonard and Miss Forsyth kept 
up such a lively chatter that there was scarcely 
a opportunity to get in a word edgewise. 

The conversation turned upon riding, and it 
brought a strange pang to Mercy’s heart, for 
that had been the most pleasurable accomplish- 
ment she had learned during the first few weeks 
she had been at the Firs ; and oh ! she loved it so 
passionately. 

In the very hour when they told her that she 
Would for evermore be blind—stone blind—the 
cry that had sprung from her lips was, “ And can 
{ never again ride Bonnibelle?” and she bowed her 
head in a storm of wild and tempestuous grief. 

For many a day after, Leonard would not even 
have the name of Bonnibelle mentioned in her 
hearing. And now how strange he should bring 
up the subject in her presence. 

I am so sorry it is raining, Miss Forsyth,” he 





said, “for I had promised myself such a pleasure 


for this morning. I had intended asking you to 
join me in acanter over the country. This is 
just the season of the year to enjoy the bracing 
air. We have a little horse in the stable that 
would delight you, if you are any judge of equine 
flésh. Its very name indicates what it is— 
Bonnibelle. You ride, of course?” this inter- 
rogatively. 

“Oh, yes!” declared Vera; “and I always 
thought it would be the height of my ambition if 
I could own a horse.” 

“That would be a very slight ambition to 
gratify,” returned Leonard Trescott. “ You may 

ve——” 

He was about to add, “ Bonnibelle,’ but at 
that instant his eyes fell upon Mercy. She was 
leaning forward, her sightless eyes turned in his 
direction, with a world of anguish in them that 
would have melted a heart of stone. 

Mrs. Frost saw the storm approaching, and 
said, hastily,— 

“T have always beea thinking of buying a pony 
for my niece, and if she is a very good girl, she 
may get one for Christmas.” 

Leonard looked his thanks to Mrs. Frost for 
coming to his rescue so timely. 

Mercy lingered after the others had left the 
breakfast-room, and called. to Leonard to wait a 
minute, as she wished to speak with him. 

He had a guilty conscience ; he knew what was 
coming. She meaaot to ask him if he intended 
offering the horse to Miss Forsyth, and, of course, 
he made.up his mind to deny it. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Tue long weeks that had pessed since the | 


never-to-be-forgotten steamboat incident on 
Bank Holiday passed like a nightmare to poor 
Fred Worth. 

Slowly but surely the knowledge had come to 
him that Mercy, his little sweetheart, had faled 
like a dream from his life ; and as this became a 
settled fact in his mind, his whole nature 
seemed to change. 

He grew reckless, morbid, and gay by turns, 
until his old mother grew terrified, fearing for 
his reason, His whole heart had been in his 
work before, and his one aim in life had been to 
make money. 

He had saved quite a snug little sum, which 
he was very prudently placivg in the bank. 

Now, to his mother’s horror his recklessness 
lost him his position, and he did not have 
enough ambition to try and secure another place, 
but commenced to draw his little hoard from the 
bank, and his money was disappearing like snow 
before a summer’s sun. 

He began coming in late at nights, as well, 
and the widow, who listened for his footsteps, 
cried out in anguish : “Would to Heaven that I 
had died ere I had lived to see this horrible 
change take place in my idolised son !” 

His cousin Ellen keenly felt the change in him. 
It was she who comforted the poor old mother, 
and who pleaded with Fred to try and take up 
the duties of life again, and to forget faithless 
Mercy. 

But he would only shake his head, and answer 


that he would never cease to love Mercy and | 


search for her while life lasted. But troubles 
never seem to come singly. One day, as Fred 
was pacing restlessly up and down the street— 
the vantage-ground which he always sought at 
six o’clock each evening, to scan the faces of the 
working-girls as they passed, with the lingering 
hope in his heart that some day, sooner or later, 
his vigilance would be rewarded by seeing Mercy 
—a terrible accident happened which almost cost 
him his life. 

Some scaffolding round a block of nine 


buildings, which had done service many a year, ! 


suddenly fell, and Fred was knocked senseless to 
the pavement. 

Surely it was the workings of Providence that 
Agnes Burton came along just at that critical 
moment. 


With a wild, bitter cry she sprung forward, | 
| her for years, I say, and if there was an affair of 


flinging herself upon the prostrate body, shrieking 


out as she saw his handsome, white face with 
the stains of blood upon it : 

“Oh, Heaven, have mercy! It is Fred 
Fred Worth !” 

Kindly hands raised him. No, he was not 
dead—only stunned, and terribly bruised. 

A cab was hastily summoned, and, accompanied 
by Agnes, he was taken home. 

The girl broke the sad news gently to Fred's 
mother and to Ellen. It was many and many a 
day before he left his couch; the accident had 
proved more dangerous than had been at first 
anticipated, for brain fever had set in. 

Every day on her way home from the works 
Agnes would go several streets out of her way to 
see how Fred was getting along, and Ellen and 
his mother soon discovered that it: was something 
more than mere friendship that actuated the 
girl’s visits. Although against their expostula- 
tions, every shilling that she could scrape to- 
gether, over and above the cost of the bare 
necessities of her living, she would expend for 
fruit to bring to Fred. . 

“T feel such a great pity for him,” she would 
say; “for he has never, never been the same 
since Mercy disappeared so suddenly.” And they 
would look at the girl with wistful eyes, realising 
| that in her case, surely, pity was akin to love. 

They guessed Agnes’s secret long before she 
knew it herself, and they felt sorry for her ; for 
| they knew her hopes were useless—that Fred 
| could never return the girl’s love. 

His mother and Ellen talked the matter over 
carefully, and concluded that it was best for the 
girl's peace of mind to break up this infatuation, 
if they could, at once. 

At this epoch an event happened which turned 
the tide of affairs into a strange channel. 

By the death of a relative Fred suddenly found 
| himself possessed of a fortune. 

He heard the startling news with a white, 
calm, unmoved face, while his mother and Ellen 
almost went wild with joy over it. 

“Tt matters little to me now,” he said. 
“Wealth has no charms for me.” And they 
well knew why. 

The intelligence came like a thunderbolt to 
Agnes Burton. 

It was Mrs. Worth who told about it while the 
| family were gathered about the tea-table. 

The girl's face grew white as death, and she 
looked over at Fred with startled eyes. 

Before she could ask the question that sprung 
to her lips, Mrs Worth added, — 

“Of course this will make a great change in 
Fred’s prospects. He says that we shall soon 
leave here and go somewhere into the country— 
Ellen and I and himself-—and that we will leave 
London far behind us, as there is no tie that 
binds him here now.” 

Agues tried to speak, but the words refused to 
come to her icy lips. She made an effort to raise 
| her eyes to Fred’s face, with a careless smile ; 
but it was a failure—a dire failure. 

The table seemed to suddesly rise and dance 
before her. 

She rose hastily, with a wild prayer that she 
might get quickly out of the room, for she felt 
her throat choking up with great sobs, and 
realised that in an instayt more she would have 
burst into tears. 

Poor Agnes Burton took one step forward, 
then fell unconscious at Fred's feet. 

“Why, what in the world can be the matter 
with Agnes?” he cried, raising her in his strong 
arms. “Is she ill? Let us send for a doctor— 
quick !” 

Stay !” said his mother, as he deposited Agnes 
on the sofa and turned quickly to put this last 
thought into execution. ‘Her trouble is one 
which no doctor can alleviate. It is an affair of 











the heart.” 

Fred looked at his mother in amazement. 

“An affair of the heart?” he repeated. 
“Surely not, mother. Why, I have known 
Agnes ever since I can remember, and I never 
yet knew her to have a beau.” 

“ Perhaps she has given her heart to someone 
who does not return her love—who may not even 
know of it,” suggested Mrs. Worth, quietly. 

“ Impossible,” declared Fred, “1 have known 
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the heart between Aguesand any of the young | He was: littlecaredal ofwhat he said-to Vera Tht words struck Mevey with a cold chill, as 
men at the works, I should have ‘knowm.some- | for the next féwidays; when Mercy-was present + 
| but gradually this restraint began to: wear off; 
| aud: hegrew toi bealmostireckless:in the way he 


thing of it.” 
Mrs. Worth came nearer and lai’ 
her son’s-arng. 


her hand on 


“Are you, sure, Fned ?” she asked, in a low | 


Veige. 

He gave a great start. 

“ L know of one whom slie-léves, azd who, she 
knews, waver thinks.of her. When dis life hung 
in, jeopardy her.secret was -reveaied to me.” 

“Surely you do not--you canset. mean, mother 
—that she—that I " 

“Yes, that.is what’ I mean,’ returmed Mrs. 
Worth, quietly. ‘* Agnes: Burton loves you, my 
boy; but donet be hard onthe poor girl. Re- 
menber, leve. gees where it is.sent. She never 
intended that you should know it. She did not 
bueathe» word about. it to avyone. It was by 
the mexest ¢hance that.we made the discovery, 
aackshe dvesnot dream that we know it.” 

Fred. sunk down in the nearest chair, quite 
overcome with dismay. 

Hisanether came and bent over him, smooth- 
ing the fair-hait back from his damp braw with 
a,wembling hand, but uttering no word, 

At last he broke the deep silence, — 

“ What. ara I to say—what am | todo, mother; 
ii--if—your-surmises be actually true?” 





mother; “ they are truths.” 

“You know that L like Agnes,” he went on, 
huskily ; “ but.as:for any other sentisnent— why, 
ig, Would be impossible. 
tinged: with the bitter sorrow of that other loye- 


laughed and carried» on with the. girl, 
though chiss fiancée was im: the room, 
attention was certainly mot-discouraged by Vera 


| Forsyth. 


;avondering how it weuldeall end. 


| 





He smiled to see her go in raptures over avery- | 
thing in‘and about the: Firs, and she, with her | 


glorious dark eyes, always smiled back at him. 
Their chats: grew loagerand.more frequent ; they 
were fastbecoming excellent friends. 

They had sent for Vera to become Merey’s 


companion, but ituwas whispered among the old | 
servants of thechousebeld that she wassproving | 
herself to beanore-Trequently the companion of | 


My. Treseott, aud they talked about it in. alarm, 
They felt 
indignant, too, that such a bold flirtation—for it 
had certainly come to that—should be carried on 


‘right in the face of. pser, blind Merey. 


* Some one. oughi to givether a hint of what is 
going on,” cried indignant little Madge, the maid, 


| Bat there was mo,«me-t*ko could ‘find it in his. or | 


My life will always be | 


dream which was so cruelly shatiexed.. l—1 wish | 
to Heaven, you had. not teld me your suspicions 


about Agnes, mother,” 

* Her secret fell frony my lips in an, unguarded 
moment,” she answered slowly, “and Lam sorry 
you know all. Yebit mast be o source ef con- 
fort: to you to knew thet, altheagh, Merey Wood 
was false to you; there is one heart which beats 
only for you.” 

bred started to his feet, a duil paller creeping 
into his face as he drew back frouy his mother’s 
tawch, 

“Mercy is not false to me!” he vied. “ If an 
angel.from Heaven should teli meso b would not 
believe it, .She is my betrothed bride. She 
wears my betrothal-ring upon her little hand. 





No matter where-she.is, she is true to me—true | 


as Heaven's promise, 


Sharae has enused: her to | 


hide herself from me, -beeause she was 30 foolish | 


as tego with another om an exeursion on Bank 
Holiday. But I have:fergiven all that long ago. 
Oh, Heaven ! if L could but let:her know it !” 
Mrs. Werth shook her head, 
“A young girl who can leave you for months 
without a word does not care. for you, my boy.” 


her heart to warn her ef what. was -transpiriag. 
The blew would be, meme than ‘she could -bear, 
for she loved Leiard: Trescott better than life 


om ; ; . | itself. 
“ They ave not surmises, my boy,” returned his | 


They wondereddi ltthe Mercy guessed that ‘he 


her companion had intended that they should. 

“Then let»the ball beigiven, by alb: means,” 
gle returned, with a little quiver in her véice. 

And so the:matter was arranged. 

For the next: week! Vera and Leonard . weie 
busy with the invitations, They-sat side by side 
comparing ‘them: as ‘they meade them ont, and 
never once seemed to note Mercy’s presence, 

lf any onevon the list did not quite:suit: thei 
fancy, they were quidkby> rejected ; -but “Mercy 
noticed that heneveronge turmed to her, his be- 
tvothed bride, and asked her opinion. 

Theve was.ono young girl to whom Merey. ha. 
boen quite attached, who lived very near the 
Viys,.and who. had: run. over tor see her abmost 
every day, up-to the-time Vera had come. © Since 
then her visits had been less and less freqwent ; 
within the last fortnight they had -cea#ed alio- 
gether. 

Mercy was very anxious, of coursey that. this 
young girl should be invited ; but Vera:put in a 
dlemurrer at once. 

* Of all the girls I ever met, I dislike: her the 
mrast,” declared Vera. 

She was very caveful mot to tell the reakreason 
whvy 


Phis same young, gitl had been the: first t) 


‘| notive her flirtatiom with Leonard Trescott. The 


| had had quite a stormy little scene over‘it, for 


lek Vera to:the tabde, while she,,blindias she was, | 


groped her way as! best'as:she could to her own 
seat. They hated to see him lavish atsenfions on 
the beauty, and it drove them almost out of 
their self-possession, to.see their eyes mect in 
that provoking mutual simile. 

Mercy was beginning) to feel Leonard’s neglect, 
but no thought of the true cause of it ever 
cawned upon her, 

Ah ! could'she- have-seen how they paced the 
grounds together avia-in-arm, and how near they 
sat together on the step of the front pereh, and 
im what a lever-like manner he bent his dark head 
over her little, white hands, the sight would have 
killed Mercy. 


“T wonder if they think we are fools !”’ 


whispered the servants, indignantly, one’ to ‘the 
other ; and their blood boiled with rage at this 
open love-making, 

But. even the attention of Leonard Trescott 
seemed:to pall wpon the beauty. 
dull ; she wanted more life, more gaiety. 


the girl had attempted to rebuke Vera in her 
modest way, and she had retorted by: flashing owt 
that, it was pone:of: her-business, anyway; styine 
thatishe would flirt with Leonard just. as mucl 
as she pleased, and that it was a shame for such 


| a handsome young iéilow to marry a girl ston 


| leer, that settled 'the matter. 


The Firs was | 


“ Why not give a: grand ball,” she suggested, | 
| “ and invite the whele country-side ¢ ” 


She loaged for more-hearts:'to conquer. Vera 


| wasone of those vain, shallow. girls who raust and | 


| will have a sentimental flirtation 


with 


young man alwayson hand. She, like ‘those of 


some’ 


| her mischievous: class, really meant no harm 


she answered, sadly. ‘Surely there is great | \ 2 : : 
~ | from mere vanity anc pastime, will try to out- | 
| shiuea companion and-even win the heart of a 


truth in the words that ‘ Love :is 
cannot be made te see this.” 

Still the noble.lover shook his head. There 
was nO power on earth strong enough to shake 
his faith in Mercy’s love. 


blind,’ if you 


Agnes, and she bowed her head, and great tears 
rolled slowly down her cheeks. She felt great 
paty for Agnes, 
her? She had heard the story of jilted lovers 
turning to some sympathising heart for selace. 
and in time learning to love their consoler, and 
she wondered if this night not mereifully happen 
to her danling, idolised boy. ; 

She watched him as he paced excitedly up and 
down the room. Suddenly he turned to her, 
and dwing all the long after years of sorrow and 
paini she never forgot the expression of his face, 

‘* Mether |” he cried, hoarsely, “ if my Merey 
ever, proved :false tome, I'should be tempted to 
---to—kill her—and—then—kill—myself !’ 


CHAPTER Nill. 


THE conéretemps whieh: had been so clevei€y 
aveyied,—of giving Bounibelle to’ Miss Vorsyoh, 
and Mgmey’s. keen vesentment—should have 
proxedialesion to Leouand Horton and warned 
him not to play with edged tools, 


while doing a, great deal of wrong. Such a girl, 


betrothed lever from: his'eweetheart, caring little 
for the broken vows andthe ruined lives strewn 


| along her path, 
Mrs. Worth had ishid all thet she could say for | 


Why could not: ber son: love | 


Leonardseized eagerly-upon the idea, because 
ib would please Vera.. Mrs. Frost knew no other 
than her beautiful, wilful niece’s pleasure. No 
one consulted Mercy. ‘She seemed to have’ been 
left entirely out of the calculation. 

For the tirss time see Vera Forsyth had 
come to the Fira, Mercy regretted her presence 
there. 

What would be the.ball'to her? Surely they 
ought to know thet she could take no part ‘in it, 
for she was blind. 

When she found herveli alone with Vera she 


| spoke of this, bat the girl turned it off with a 


little laugh. 
“Even go,” she declared. “ The Firs eught 
not to be shut up and barricaded. You need to 


have a little life to keep your spirits up. You | 


are just‘dying for some kind of liveliness. 
poor Leonard’! every one is feeling sorry for him. 
They say he is growmg:so dull.” 

“ Do they say that ?” cried Mercy, the colour 
deepening in: her cheeks, 

“ Yes—and more,” assented Vera. “ And for 
that reason I would advise you to study appear- 
ance, 50 that every one may know he is happy— 
at least; let theny thihk he is,” 


And | 


| 
| 


blind. 

They had parted in anger, No wonder, we 
repeat, that Vera. objected to invite Mer,’ 
friend to the grand ball. 

* Oh! of course..we must. invite ber,” said 
Mercy, whemher frieod’s name was brought uace: 
discussion. ‘Mustn’t.we, Leonard?” 

He turned away and walked moodilysto the 
window without-replying, If Veradidmet like 
He dared net pu 
iw one wordsim ‘the gitl’s favour, though Mercy 
was clamouring fer his-opinion. 

“ You must'settle the matter, Leonard,” said 
Mevey. 

* Let me suggest a better way,” he replicd. 
gallantly, as he teok his:seat at the table agai. 
* You two girls arrange/it between yourselves.” 

* Butwe domnpst think wewill. come te anagree- 
ment,” pouted Vera. “ You wilk have to chore 
for Merey andime,” 

He gave her a startled, sweeping look, and =he 
knew by that:thatshe would not:dare go again 
her-for Mercy. 

“ T must decline,” he said. again, for “he felt 
nervous with those sightless eyes: turned :eager!y 
in his direction, 

“You must. say ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’” said Mercy. 
never dreaming that his answer would be in the 
negative, for onthe week that she hast first come 
to the Firs he: had said, “ I must introduce you 
at once to Maud Grant, who lives-across'#he way. 
She is a lovely, quiet girl, and I know:you wi"! 
like her,” And Mercy had) liked» gentle Maud 
Grant. ; 

She thought-of. this now as the question of in- 
viting her to the ball had come up, and never 
for-a moment had ‘she doubted the result of his 
decision. 

“You must.answer ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ pouted 
Vera, impatiently. “Come, we are « wastiiy 
time.”’ 

Vera: leased over close to his chair—so near 
that the dark rings ofher hair brushed his 
cheek, thrilling him to the soul. 

“You must choose,” she whispered ; and he 
knew that it was a ehallenge as to which he 
should please—hereelf or Me: cy. 

Closer, closer stilhshe leaned, until his very 
pulses: grew mad with the nearness of her pre- 
sence, and with clnldtike confidence: her soft 
little hand crept: into his, and nestled tliere 
securely, 

There was nocone to\see,’ though Mercy— 
Heaven help her !—sat so near her, 

Theitouch of that litrle hand was magical. — 

In the mad impulse of the moment he raised 
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ene 
it to hisilipa and Kissed it,,and Vere Kyew that 
che had'won the battle even before he spoke. 

“ WBud.Grant-had_ better.not. be invited ty the 
hg” he said; huskily, “ That is,my decision.” 

Merey sunk,baek in her chair as thoughia sud- 
den blow‘ had, been, struek, her. 

She never once dreamed that her betrothed 
lover would decile against her. 

It fairly took» her breath away, and a sudden 
new sensation shot through -her heart that had 
never found lodgment there befere. 

She drew. bagk and said no more, a deathly 
pallor overspreading her face. 

She did. not .iuterfere-again, and she suffered 
them to arrange the invitetions after that to 
please thensselves, 

She rose quietly at length.and. made: her way 
to the window, great tears rising to. her sightless 
eyes. They did not.even notice her absence, but 
chatted.and leaghed quite the same. 

After they had finished: Leonard-propesed- that 
they should take the invitations to the post. 
This Vera gaily assented: to, and’ they left the 








room without once making any exeuse to Mercy 


for leaving her there alone, 

The faet was that they were not even aware 
that sHe had seated herself in the bay-window 
behind the heavy curtains. 

For the first‘time Merey wished that Vera had 
not come, She-was already beginning to feel the 
weight of¢ theron ‘hand ‘that was soon to crush 
her--jealousy. 

She awaited’ their coming with. the greatest 


impatience, but it was long hours ere they | 


revurned, 


CHAPTER XLV. 


LeonaRD: PRESCOT? did not intend being untrue 
to Merey. when he: let himself drift: into that 
platonie friendship.with Vera, the beauty, which 
ind Ceveloped into such a dangerous-flirtation. 

Gradually. the girl's. fascinations. seemed to 
overpower him, and; before: he: quite realised i-, 
Vera had beeome part and parcel: of his. life. 

On the way to the post-office,a little eveut had 
happened which had almost changed. the current 
of his life, 

They had taken the short cut from the Firs 
to the post-office, which layover the hills, and 
were walking along arm: in arm when suddenly 
Vera’s foot: slipped- upon a stone, and ‘she 
stumbled headlong in the path with a. little, 
terrified ery. 

In an instant Leonard had. raised her, and to 
his utter consternation she clung: to him half 
fainting. 

“Oh, Mr. Treseott—Leonard—I--I . have 
sprained my ankle! «I cannot walk!’ she said; 
and a low ery of pain broke.from: her lips. 

He gathered her close in his arms, and did 
everything in his power to soothe her. 


“T am so sorry—so-sorry that: T'let; you come | 
with me. Let me carry you back to the house.” | 


“ My—my ankle is not sprained;” she faltered ; 


“it was-only wrenched a ‘little as it turned over | 


against that stone, We will sit down on this log a ( ‘ 
afew moments, and after a little rest L will be | and she tummed the conversation.,at once. into 
, ! | another channel. 


all right again.’ 


To this Trescott willingly assented, byt he djd | servants hunrying down. the road, 


not remove his arm from the slender waist. 
“T am so thankful that it is na worse, Vera,” | 
he breathed, huskily. 
“Would you have cared so very much if I had 
sprained my ankle?” she faltered, looking up 
into his face with those great, dark, mesmeric 
eyes that no one had ever yet been able to 


resist, 


| 
| 
| 
! : e looked away from, hen quickly, and did not | 
rep y. 

‘Would you?” she pemisted, ,in . her low, 
musical voice, 

Throwing prudence to, the winds, he turned to 
her suddenly and clasped her still closer in his, 
arms, 

Does not your own heart teach you that, 
\ cra?” he veturned, hoarsely, __ 

“Oh! if I could only believe what my heart 
would fain tel me,’ she munmured, “I—I1 would 
be so: happyo! ” 
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“Tf jt.told, you that, I--I love yca;,” he cried, 
“ then at woul “ : 

The rest of the sentence died ‘away on his lipe, 
for there, directly in ihe path before him, stood 
Mrs. Frost. : 

She might have been blind to all her beautiful 
niece’s shortcomings, but She, was not a woman 
to so mix right and. wr ghg,as.to permit Vera to 
listen to a word of Yove from one she. knew 
belonged, in the sigqt of Heaven, to another. 

Vera was equal.to the occasion, 

“Oh, aunt!” she cried; *I am so glad that 
| you happened along just now. I—L hut my 
foot, and. it. was so. painful that I, had, to sit 
down and rest; and Mr. Trescott was. kind 
, engugh to.remain here with me a few moments, 
| although—although—-hesides the inyitations we 
| had to post, he had, other important letters to 
go out to-day.” 

“ Are you quite sure your aukle is not sprajued, 
} my deay?” cried: Mrs. Frost, in alaym. “The 
| wisest thing to do will. be,te come home with. me 


| at, once, and we, will send fora doctoy to examine 








Vera sprung to her feet with a wicked little 
| laugh. 

“See, it. is better now—almost as good as 
| new,” she declared, “thanks, to, Mr, Lrescott, for 
|| insisting on my sitting, dewn-here,to rest.” 

Had. it been. any ane else but Vera, Leonard 
would have said: the, affaizhad, been:a cleyer little 
‘ruse to give him the opporjunity to, makelove to 

her. 
But in thisinstance it never, eceurretL, to, him 
| but.that, Vera, was; telling ;the plain, facta—that 
her ankle had been wrenclied, and with a few 
moments’ res) it was,as good as ever again, 

Mrs. Frost looked greatly. relieved. 

“ We ,may;as: well be gaing,” said Vera, hoping 
that her aunt would pass on and. leave ‘them to 
enjoy the tét¢;t%@¢éle. which she had interrupted at 
such an,inopportune time. 

“JT will go-withyyou aaday,as the post-office,” 
said Mrs, Frost; apd: the goot soul did not 
‘notice the expression, of annoyance un. both, faces, 
and, very much, against, the will of each,, she 
jaccompanied them thergand back. 

Vera was bitterly annoyed, but she was 
| diplomatic enough to conceal it ; and she could 
| see, too, by Leonard’s face that he was dis- 
| appointed in .being.so ruthlessly.cheated out of a 
| téte a-téte with her. 

| They loitered Jong, by the way, trusting that 
| Mrs. Frost would become impatient: with their 
| delay, and excuse herself, to get back to the 
| house in time to superintend dimer which was 
| quite a feature at the.Firs. 

| “ ¥Youjdanot,scem: te be invany hurry to-day,” 
laughed; Vera eying hen aunt, sideways, 

“No; for itis nob often that I indulge myself 
| in going out for a. stroll,” answered Mrs, Frost, 
| “and. 1 need|to make the most of it. IfLam not 
| ba¢k.at. the usual time Mercy will supevintend 
afiairs—ibless, her dear little heart! Why, she’s 
a, regulan little jewel aout the house, even with 
| ber. affliction.” 

This, praise of, Mercy.was anything but,pleasant 
| to Vera, especially when. Trescott. was. present, 





As they meareidl the, louse they met one of the | 


“ You are the. very, person I am looking for, | 


| ma’am,” he.cried, breathlessly. ‘‘ There issome- | 


thing the matter. with the range, and. they are all | 
in a stew over it, not knowing what to do until 
you come.” 

“Good gracious! if I step outof the house for 
a moment something is sure to happen,” cried 
the good old; lady, daspaivingly. “Say that I will 
be there directly, John ;”.and much to Vera’s 
relief, she hurriedly left. they. 

“Why need) we: hasten?.” said Trescott, in a 
low voice. “ This is the pleasantest. part of the 
afternoon.” 

“T amin no hurry,’ assented the girl, 

“We will linger. here in this delightful spot, 
and I will gather you some autumn leaves,’’ cried 
Leonard. ‘“ Would.you like that ?” 

“ Yes,’ she assented ; “if you will help me to 
weave them into garlands.” 

“Nothing would give: me ymore- pleaguve,” he 





deca red 5 “that is, if you are not afraid of; blic 
ald tasadition becoming trus,” ; 7 
3 ayy 9 C4 . s 

Shepxooked up into his face, blushing as, cpim- 








gon as the heart ‘of a deep red rose, 

“1 haye ‘never, heard it,” she said, “Do tell 
me what itis.” 

a: By. and. by, with your permission, while we 
are weaying, ihe garlands,” Veonard answered, 
with a rich, mellow laugh, “if T should tell you 
beforehand, you mught reiyea te accept. my scr 
vices altogether. cf. 

“Ts. ib so bed.as, that 2° Saughed Vera 

“ You had Letter, We"ue werd good instead oi 
bad. The idea wepl . ©, YZ~e. pleasant.” 

“Not knowing what you are talking, about. 
and not possessing the key to.solve the riddle y«! 
your incomprehensible words, E had better waks 
no further reply, lest L get/imto deep water,” ple 
pouted, ‘But, really, yeu have aroused my cvri- 
osity.” : 

“Well, when we have the first. wreath mado 
then, and not until then, will L tell you what 
they say of the youth and maiden who weas: 
autumn leaves for,each other, and together. 
Come and sit on this mossy ledge. I will spreasi 
my overcoat upon it. It shall,be your throne” 

“T will be a queen, but where will be rm; 
king?” laughed Vena, gaily. 

“Your, king wil) come.a-wooing all in good 
time,’ he.answered, his..dark. eyes seeking hers. 
with a, meaning glance,. whith the beauty «aint 
coquette understood but teo well. 

In less.time than it takes to tell it, Trescets 
had gathered akeut heaps of the beautiful, shin 
ing leaves, 

“Oh, aren't they lovely!” cried Vers, 
delightedly, “I feirly.adere auéumn. leaves.” 

“T did not know that-yow had such am eye for 
the beautiful in natmre;’ he retorted, retze: 
leased: 

“T adore everything that is handsome,” sie 
saidj in a low voice, returaing lis look of a fay. 
moments ago: with interest. 

An hour flew by on golden wings, and the 
wreaths. grew beneath their touch, 

“Now you look <imdeed a queen!” cried 
Leonard, raising one grasefally, and laying it ox 
the girl’s dark curls. “You remind me just nos. 
of pictures I’ have seen vf) Undineand the we 
land nymphs.” 

“Ah! but Undine had. no Jjieart,’ declare 
Vera. 

“In some respects. yew are dike Undine,” 
retoxted. “‘She never knewshe had a heari til 
she was.conscieus of its: loss. Ah, but you cdo» 
look bewitching, Miss Forsyth—-Vera, with thas 
wreath of autumn doliage-on- your head, like a 
crown, of,dying, sunsets. When-I see the leas: 
turn in the autumn, tines that [ read somewher 
always recur to me: 


i 


** ¢ As bathed in bleed the traijing vines appear, 
While ‘round them, soft and. low; the wild wie 
ieves ; 
The heart of autumn mst have broken hero, 
And powed her treasure, out upon the lenves:’ ”- 


“ What pretty poetry!” sighed Vera. “ Wiy, 
it. seems. to me. that you have.some beautiful 
sentiment, set to rhyme, to,expyess alynost ever, 





thought! You must;love pogtry. Does—doo- 
Mercy care for it?” 

“No,” he returned, in a low voice, and. lecher 
away) from, her with,a meedy brow, 

“That.is strange,’ mused Vera. “I ishou! 
think that you wouldyinspire her with,alove 
it.” 
“Tf it is not injone’s soul, how. can you expect 
to find it there,’ he retorted, rather: bitterly. 
“No, Mency,has na love for poetry, flowers, uv: 
birdsy nor, in faet, anything, that.ather yqung 
girls.careg for. I imagine: she would quite as,soon 
prefer a garden filled, with hoWy.docks and moia- 
ing-glories to. the, daintiest flowers that ever 
bloomed, Alas, there are few Lastes.1m Coniimor 
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between us | 





CHAPTER XV. 


7 


* Wuata pity!” sighed Vera, and her harm 
crept sympeihisingly into his, The gloomy tous 
deeped on his, face. 
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“ Do you believe that there is a true mate for 
each heart, Vera,” he asked suddenly. 

“] might better ask you that question,” she 
answered, evasively. “ You are engaged—you 
seem to have found a heart that is the mate for 
your own.” 

* Do you think there is such a thing as making 
a mistake, even in so grave a.matter?” he asked 
huskily, “and that those who discover their 
error should keep on straying further and further 
in the wrong path ! 
there should be the most ardent love between 
those who wed—and that where there is a lack of 
it the two should separate, and each go his or her 
own way ?” 

Vera dropped her head ; but ere she could 
reply—utter the words that sprung to her lips—- 
an exclamation of the deepest annoyance mingled 
with a fierce imprecation, was ground out between 
Trescott’s teeth. 

There, directly in the path before them, stood 
Maud Grant ! 

Had she been standing there long? If so, she 
musct have heard every word that had been 
uttered. 

Maud had heard, and every word had cut to 
her heart like the sharp point of a sword. 
She feared this, but had tried to reason the 
matter out in her own mind ; but although cir- 
cumstances did look tellingly against the beauty 
who had come to the Firs to be Mercy Wood's 
companion, yet she had tried to make herself 
believe that her suspicions were groundless. 

“Have you been eavesdropping?” cried 
Vera, springing to her feet, her black eyes flash- 
ing luridly. 

A thousand thoughts flashed through Maud 
Grant's mind in an instant. 

No ; she was too proud to let them realise that 
she had overheard the perfidy of Mercy’s 
treacherous lover. 

No ; better plead ignorance, until she had time 
to think over the matter, for Mercy’s sake, if not 
for her own. 

“ T have but just turrted the bend in the road,” 
she replied, with sweet girlish dignity. “ Your 
question, Miss Forsyth, surprises me,” she said. 

I have no need to answer it, I think.” 

“ But you always do happen around just when 
people least expect you, Miss Grant.” 

“T hope my old friends will always find my 
presence welcome,” returned Maud, quietly. 

“To be sure, you are welcome,” interposed 
Leonard. “Miss Forsyth and I were only con- 


versing upon the salient points of a new novel we | 


finished reading yesterday. If you would care 
to hear it, I shall be pleased to go over the plot 
with you, and hear your opinion regarding it.” 

“I fear it would not benefit you, for I am not 
much of a novel reader, and understand very 
little of plots and plotting.” 

Was this a quiet drive at them? both thought 
as they looked up instantly. 

But the soft, grey eyes of Maud Grant looked 
innocently enough from one to the othe~. 

She seemed in no hurry to pass on, and Vera 
felt that for the second time that afternoon, her 
téte-a-téte with Leonard Trescott was to be broken 
up, and from this moment henceforth she owed 
Maud Grant more of a grudge than ever, and she 
felt sure that the girl knew it. 

Upon one point Maud was determined that no 
matter how coldly Vera Forsyth might treat her, 
she should not leave Mercy's lover alone with her 
and in her pewer—she would stand by her poor, 
litcle blind friend, who needed her aid in this 
terrible hour more than she would ever know, 
Heaven help her ! 

Although long silences fell between the trio, 
still Maud lingered, chatting so innocently that 
they could not find it in their hearts to be very 
angry with her ; and they could not bring them- 
selves to believe that she had a purpose in her 
guileless actions. 

There was nothing for it but to walk home- 
ward with her ; but they did not ask her in when 
they reached the gates of the Firs, and so Maud 
had no excuse to enter to see Mercy and warn 
her, but was obliged to pass on. 

Mrs. Frost and two or three servants were at 
the door, so that there was no opportunity to 
exchange but a few whispered words. They 


Do you not believe that | 








were just about to part when Vera happened to 
think that Trescott had not told her what was 
said of those who gather and weave autumn 
leaves together, as had promised. 

She paused suddenly and looked up archly into 
his face. 

“What about the autumn-leaf mystery?” 
she exclaimed. “ You know you were to tell me 
all about it ?” 

“ Do you promise not to be angry with me, 
Vera?” he answered, in his deep, musical voice. 
“You know I cannot help old adages—I do not 
make them.” 

“ Why should I be angry?” she exclaimed, 
having rather a faint idea of what was coming. 

“Well, then,” said he, fixing his dark eyes full 
upon her, “ it is said that the youth and maiden 
who twine the ruby and golden leaves together 
are intended for each other. There, are you so 
very angry ?” 

Vera dropped his arm with alittle cry, and fled 
precipitately into the house. 

He walked on slowly through the great hall and 
into the library. He knew Mercy would be wait- 
ing for him, and he did not feel equal to the 
ordeal of meeting her just then. 

He wanted a moment to think. He felt that 
he was standing on the brink of a fearful abyss, 
and that one more step must prove fatal to him. 

Which way should he turn? He was standing 
face to face with the terrible truth now, that he 
loved Vera Forsyth madly—loved her better than 
his own life—he, the betrothed of another. 

But with that knowledge came another. 
Vera could be nothing to him, for they were both 
poor. / 

He was sensible enough to sit down and look 
the future in the face. He realised that if he 
should marry Vera on the spur of the moment, 
that would be only the beginning of the end. 

It would be all gay and bright with them for a 
few brief weeks, or perhaps for a few months ; 
then their sky would change, for Vera was not a 
girl to endure poverty for love’s sake. She wanted 
the luxuries of life—these he could not give her ; 
and there would be reproaches from the lips that 
now had only smiles for him. 


(To be continucd.) 








THE MYSTERY OF THE MONK’S ROOM. 
—:0:— 


(Continued from page 222.) 


*“Then listen! Your father, Brian Carring- 
ton, did not die as was supposed when he e 
his escape from Portland. On the contrary, he 
was picked up by some fishermen, who, instead 
of betraying him, gave him food and shelter for 
some days, and finally helped him to get on board 
a vessel bound for Australia, he working his pas- 
sage out. He landed in Melbourne penniless and 
friendless, and for many years it was a hard 
struggle with him to keep body and soul to- 
gether ; but at last he became assistant to a 
doctor, and partial success came to him. Then 
the desire to see England and, if possible, his 
wife, was too strong for him, and a few months 
ago he set sail for his native land. Arrived there, 
he lost no time in seeking the neighbourhood of 
Lynbridge, and, as he wanted to keep his identity 
secret, he took up his abode at a lonely old 
house on a moor,” 

He stopped, for Evelyn looked up into his face 
with an eager, penetrating gaze, while her lips 
quivered. 

“Well,” he said, gently, “do you understand, 
Evelyn? Is it necessary to tell you that the 
man you saw first in the Court grounds, that 
night when you were watching the Monks’ Tower, 
was your father?” 

He held out his arms, and, with a little ery of 
gladness, she crept into them, ‘all the chords of 
her being vibrating with a sweet sense of utter 
confidence. 

She, wko had so long been bereft of a parent’s 
care, at last knew the meaning of a father’s love, 
and she silently thanked Heaven for the gift. 

Gently and tenderly he led her to a chair, and 





knelt before her on one knee, still holding her 
hands in his. 

“That night I did not know I had a daughter,” 
he continued ; “ but there was something in your 
face which reminded me strongly of Isabel, and 
made me suspect the truth. I had not then seen 
my wife except from a distance. I did not in- 
tend seeing her, indeed, for I fancied she believed 
me guilty of stealing the jewels, and I hoped she 
had learned to forget me. But I was constantly 
in the neighbourhood of the Court, content if I 
even saw her shadow on the blind occasionally. 
It was then that I became aware of some strange 
proceedings in the Monks’ Room, which I was 
watching when you came out. But you saw me 
on yet another occasion at the Court, although 
you did not recognise me. Do you remember 
the monk whom you found bending over the 
coffin the night before Miss Chandos’s funeral ?” 

“Yes; [ remember. I thought—” she cast 
her eyes down in some confusion, “it was a 
spirit.” 

He smiled, then looked distressed. 

“T feared that was the caso; and I dared not 
undeceive you ; but I have something to tell you 
now stranger than all that has gone before. 
When I heard of my wife’s death I resulved that 
come what might I would see her, and to do s0 
was fairly easy, as Morris, the caretaker here, 
works for an undertaker at W——-, who was con- 
ductitig the funeral arrangements. By his aid 
I got into the Court, and once there 1 slipped 
on a large black pall, thinking that if any of 
the servants should chance to see me they 
would think I was the spirit of the monk, 
concerning whom I kuew various rumours were 
rife. When you knelt down, and covered your 
face, I took the opportunity of slipping out of 
the room, but I did not leave the Court. I re- 
mained there hidden until later en, when Morris 
came for the purpose of screwing down the coffin. 
Then I went once more to the death chamber, 
and completed an investigation that your pre- 
sence had interrupted earlier in the evening. 

“ When I first touched the hand of my poor 
wife, it struck me-as being less cold than dead 
bodies usually are, and it was certainly less rigid. 
My medical training stood me in good stead, and 
I applied various tests by which it is possible to 
ascertain whether the spirit has indeed finally 
departed to its last home. The conclusion I 
came to was that this was not the case. 

“Tsabel was in a trance—like enough to death, 
indeed, but not death itself. To resture anima- 
tion would, I knew, be a difficult and dangerous 
task, but I felt myself equal to it, only I must 


| apply my own remedies in my own way, and I 


knew it would be impossible to do this at the 
Court, so I formed a desperate plan. I took 
Morris into my confidence, and between us we 
removed Isabel fromthe coffin, which we filled 
with a plaster statue, taken out of the gallery, 
and wrapped up in a blanket.” ? 

Evelyn remembered the consternation the dis- 
appearance of this statue had caused to the house- 
keeper at the Court. 

“Then we screwed the coffin-lid down, and by 
dint of watching our opportunity, we contrived 
to convey my wife to a cart that was standing 
outside in readiness, and brought her here. Can 
you bear to hear the rest, Evelyn ?”’ 

He had paused, because the young girl was 
trembling so violently that he feared she would 
lose all coutrol over herself and burst into a 
storm of hysterical weeping. But he did not 
know her. 

“Go on! ” she exclaimed, breathlessly. “Tell 
me all—all !” 

“Well, then, my suspicions were correct. 
Isabel was not dead, but in a sort of mesmeric 
stupor into which she had been thrown by 
Dudley Fenton.”’ 

“Then she lives—she is here—it is she I saw 
in the flesh yesterday afternoon !” cried Evelyn, 
incoherently, rising to her feet, and stretching 
out her arms. ‘Oh, mother, mother ud 

* * aa 


Meanwhile Ronald Heron was in London, 1n- 
vestigating the circumstances attending Evelyn's 
marriage. Instead of seeing Mr. Unwin, he had 
gone straight to a well-known London barrister, 
putting the case before him, insisting on the fact 
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that the bride was not really aware of what she 
was doing when she consented to the marriage, 
and asking him if it could not be declared null 
and void. 

His answer was a distinct negative. It would 
be extremely difficult to prove that the bride was 
aot cognizant of her position, and a Court of 
Law would not accept the plea of mesmeric in- 
fluence. If the service was conducted according 
to the canons of the English Church, there was no 
chance of its being set aside. 

Horribly disappointed, Rouald left the Temple, 
and made his way to the city, where he found 
the church of which he was in search. But it 
was locked and given over for the time being to 
dust and emptiness ; so he’made inquiries as to the 
residence of the curate, and finally found himself 
in the extremely dingy lodgings occupied by the 
Reverend Howard Thompson. 

Luckily the curate was at home—in point of 
fact he was having his tea, and apparently enjoy- 
ing it, for a plate of hot muffins stood in front of 
the fire and the aroma of fragrant tea diffused 
itself pleasantly around. The young man rose 
to his feet im some confusion as his visitor was 
announced, from which it may be inferred that 
he had been taking his ease in an attitude that 
was more comfortable than clerical. Ronald's 
business was soon told. Did Mr. Thompson re- 
collect marrying a young couple last Christmas 
Eve? 

Mr. Thompson replied with animation that he 
did remember it very well—no wedding that he 
had ever assisted at had impressed him so much. 
There was something so exceedingly—er, well— 
uncommon in the bride’s expression, and the way 
she gave her answers, that he had feared all was not 
quite as it should be, and his thoughts had often 
gone back to the recollection of it. No doubt 
the tragedy that followed it had also done a good 
deal towards fixing it in his mind. 

“ The tragedy !”” Ronald repeate1, “ what do 
you mean ¢”’ 

“ Didu’t you know that within a few hours of 
his marriage the bridegroom was dead ?”’ 

Ronald took a step backward in his surprise. 

“T hope I haven’t been the means of giving 
ahock te your feelings,” exclaimed the curate n 
much trepidation at the effects of his words, “ Of 
cours? I thought you knew all about it.” 

“| know nothing whatever. You will do me 
a tad if you will tell me all there is to be 
to ( ‘wg 

“ Certainly,”” Mr. Thompson, responded. “ You 
remember that it was a very foggy day—that 
Christmas Eve. My Rector was over in France, 
but he was to be back in time for me to get down 
to the West of England for Christmas Day, 
Directly after I had performed the wedding 
ceremony of which we have been speaking, I had 
a telegram from him, saying the weather was too 
bal for hina to cross the Channel, so I must post- 
pone my holidays until after Christmas. As I 
had nothing to do in the afternoon; I took the 
Underground to Westminster Bridge, and went 
to the hospital to see a patient who had been one 
of my parishioners, and whom I had promised to 
visit when I had time. While I was there I heard 
from one of the surgeons, who was also a friend 
of mine, that a very sad case had just been 
brought in—a young man of four or five-and- 
twenty had been knocked down and run over in 
the fog, and there was no hope of saving his life. 
My friend added that they had found cards in 
his pocket, but with no address on them, still, he 
added, the name was an uncommon one, so would 
be oasily traced. I asked what it was, and he 
replied, ‘ Marcus Ellicott,’—the first two names 
of the bridegroom 1 had married in the morning ! 
This coincidence struck me as strange, and 
Tasked if I could see the man. The moment I 
Set eyes on his face I recognized kim.” 

_“ But,” said Ronald, eagerly, while a curious 
tide of memories swept across him, “ the name 
f the man who married the lady of whom I have 
been speaking was Fenton. I have not heard his 
Christian name, but that of his father was 
Dudley.” 

“ Yes —Dudley Ellicott Fenton, and the son 
Was Marcus Ellicott Fenton. Both uncommon 
hanes. Perhaps that was the reason I remem- 
bered them so well.” 





Ronald sat down, pressing his hand to his brow. 
Evelyn’s husband was, then, the man whom he 
himself had taken in a cab to the hospital, and 
left there, and later on in the evening, when he 
had gone to inquire how he was getting on, he 
had been conducted into the ward where the poor 
fellow lay dead, and had seen the father standing 
by the bedside. And the father was identical 
with the man of whose face he had caught such 
a transient glimpse in the library at Lynbridge 
Court, when Evelyn had confessed her marriage 
to him. What a fool he had been not to recognize 
him at the time! Fenton himself had been far 
more ‘cute, and had disappeared with all celerity 
on seeing who the visitor really was. 

Yes, Ronald saw it all now—saw, too, how 
Fenton had concealed the fact of Marcus’s death 
in order to keep a hold over Evelyn. But the 
fact that impressed itself most on the young 
man’s consciousness was that she was free at 
last—free to become his wife at any moment, and 
with that idea all paramount, he enthusiastically 
shook the curate by the hand, until that worthy 
but unfortunate young man could actually have 
wept with the pain of having his fingers 
squeezed ! 

Then Ronald left the city, and made all haste 
back to his hotel, intending to return to Lyn- 
bridge that same night. 

But this he was not able to accomplish, for 
by the time he reached Waterloo the last -train 
had gone, and he had to curb his impatience as 
best he might, and make up his mind to wait 
until the morning. 

So it fell out that it was on Christmas Eve 
that he started on his journey, and then he did 
not arrive at his destination until evening owing 
to an accident on the line, which detained him 
for a couple of hours or so midway. 

Before going home he made his way to the 
Court, all impatience to impart his discovery to 
Evelyn. 

To his surprise the house was ablaze with lights, 
and as Lumley opened the door to him he in- 
stinctively became aware from the butler’s ex- 
pression that something had taken place which 
¢iad changed the whole aspect of affairs in the 
household. 

“Come in, Sir; come in!” cried Lumley, 
genially. ‘“There’s no standing order against 
admitting you now. Mr. Fenton’s day is over, 
and the Court feels more like itself again.”’ 

“ Why, what has happened, Lumley ?” 

But the butler shook his head mysteriously, 
and did not answer, feeling perhaps that he had 
better leave it to some one else to give an expla- 
nation. Opening the door of the library, he 
announced “Mr. Heron,” and then discreetly 
retired. 

There was only one occupant of the room at 
the moment—Evelyn. 

She rose from her chair, trembling a little, 
though her cheeks rivalled the heart of the 
reddest rose that ever blossomed. Try as she 
would she could not prevent that tell-tale colour 
from dyeing her cheek. 

Ronald never knew afterwards exactly in what 
words he made his communication; but he 
rememberad Evelyn’s shocked surprise as she 
heard of Marcus’s death. 

She had not loved him, it is true, but, she 
neverthelesss felt a very sincere sorrow for his 
tragic fate. 

Still it was not in human nature that she 
could fail to rejoice in her freedom ; and when 
Ronald had finished his story, and drew her 
pretty head down to his bosom, she let it rest 
there quite contentedly, and gave herself up to 
the sweet delight of knowing that at last ‘‘ Love 
and life went hand in hand !” 

* * * * 

Bui it was not for long that the lovers were 
permitted to remain undisturbed in their bliss. 

Evelyn, too, had a story to relate ; and it was 
one even more surprising than Ronald had just 
told to her. He had to learn that wonderful 
history of Isabel Chandos’s resuscitation—which 
at first he could hardly believe true—and of 
Brian Carrington’s return, of the finding of the 
jewels, of Brian’s visit to the police-station, 
whence he returned to the Court bringing with 
him an inspector and two stout constables, of 





Fenton’s furious anger when he was called upon 
to hand over the jewels, and his absolute refusal 
to do so. 

The refusal. however, did not avail him much, 
for he and Lucy Needham were both placed 
under arrest while a search was instituted, and 
when the search resulted in nothing, Fenton 
himself was examined, and the jewels were found 
concealed in a chamois leather belt worn under 
his clothes. 

The rage of the baffled villain defies description, 
but he made one last desperate effort at revenge 
by declaring that when he left the Court he 
should insist on Evelyn’s accompanying him and 
returning to her husband. 

He thonght better of this threat a little later, 
however, when Carrington gave him his choice 
of either leaving at once and alone or of being 
arrested on the charge of having stolen the 
jewels. 

He sullenly accepted the former alternative, 
and was thereupon taken to the station by the 
inspector, who saw him safely into the London 
train—which also conveyed Lucy Needham to 
the great metropolis. But as we love fair play 
sufficiently to give even a certain unmentionable 
gentleman down below his due, so we must in 
justice to Mr. Dudley Fenton record that he 
was quite innocent of intending to do Isabel 
Chandos any harm when she found him in the 
Monk’s Room on that terrible night. 

Her own terror was great, and she had 
screamed on seeing him, upon which the idea 
had flashed across him that he might silence 
her by that same power which had been so 
effectual in bending her daughter's will to his 
own. He accordingly made a few passes in front 
of her face, and she had shown herself at once 
susceptible to his mesmeric influence, for she had 
fallen down without uttering a word, and he had 
made his escape into the room below, where he 
waited until Evelyn and the butler had passed 
by. Then, while they were in the upper part of 
the Tower, it had been easy enough for him to 
leave it. 

Evelyn had hardly finished her recital of the 
morning’s events, when Isabel came into the 
library leaning on the arm of her husband—pale 
and thin indeed, but with a light of happiness in 
her eyes that had not been there for many a long 
year, and which seemed to make her a dozen 
years younger. And indeed she had cause for 
happiness, inasmuch as husband and daughter 
were both restored to her, and all the world 
knew that Brian Carrington was innocent of the 
crime for which he had suffered. 

It was a very happy party that gathered 
round the great Christmas fire of pine logs that 
Christmas Eve, and as we never appreciate sun- 
shine so much as after we have passed through 
shadow, so joy is never so keen as when it follows 
sorrow. Perhaps all four of the principal per- 
sonages of our story felt this, and it made them 
rather silent. Maybe two of them were thinking 
of that Christmas Eve twelve months ago, when 
life had been at its darkest, and when neither of 
them dreamed that their meeting on the bridge 
above the dark flood of the river would end in 
such happiness as this. 

It was Isabel Carrington who finally broke the 
silence that had hovered over the little party. 

“Evelyn,” she said, “as we have arranged 
that your marriage shall take place early in the 
New Year, I shall give you a Christmas present 
and wedding present all in one. The jewels 
that have played so important a part in our 
history shall be your wedding dowry,” and as 
she spvke she passed to her daughter the casket 
where, on their. bed of purple velvet, the opals 
and diamonds flashed in the light. 

At the same moment there came borne on the 
frosty silence the sound of bells ringing their 
Christmas greetings across the valley. With one 
impulse they all went to the window, and gazed 
out on the snowy landscape, over which the star- 
light fell, and the cadences of the bells swelled 
out loud and clear their “tidings of great joy !” 

[THE END.] 
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FACETIA. 





THERE: is always room for a man of force, and 
he makes room for many, 

A soy read that “the good die young,” and is 
going’ to the bad for self-protection. 

Tue fool never has an idea that is too large to 
slip out of his mouth. 

A MAN likes to see himself in print, a woman 
prefers to see herself in satin. 

Wives should always sit,up for their hus 
bands, It makes two hours’ difference in. their 
arrival, 

Sue (at the piano): “I do .so love: music.” 
Rude Brother: “ Then I wonder you don’t leave 
off playing.” 

Pretty girls are like confectionery in more 
ways*than one. They are sweet ; and they are 
condueive io heartburn. 

Hr ‘(who is going abroad to seek his fortune): 
* You'll be true to me, won’t you, darling?” 
She: “ Ye—yes, George, if’ you're successful.” 

“Your wife must take more exercise.” 
“ But, doctor, what ‘can I.do? She refuses to 
stir.” “Give her seme,mouey to go shopping 
with.” 

Vistror ; “Nora, you are certain. your mis- 
tress is out. are you?” Norg: “ Well, just to 
make,sure, I'll go back.aad ask: her if that’s what 
she said.” 

“ Love your wife asyyou would love your soul, 
but beat her as you would your fur,” ‘is said to 
be the doctrine by which the Russian peasant 
guides .his;matrimonial relations. 

“SHant I play ‘Over the garden wall’ ?” 
asked an organ-grinder, “No,” replied the 
householder, “I would:rather you would play. in 
the next street.” 

Sue: “I wonder why it is. that women are 
not as great poetsas-‘men are /” 
an easy one. The Muse is a woman, and it 
takes a man, to manage her,” 

Gronce.: “I’m afraid Ethel doesn’t love me 
any more.” Jack: “ What mekes you think 
so?" George: “ Last.uight she intreduced me 
to her chzperone.” 

Barser.: “ This.is the heat shaving-soap I’ve 
ever used.” Customer (who has suffered _pa- 
tienthy) : “ Well, it doesn’t taste any better than 
that. you had last week.” 

“TrutH is stranger than ictian,” he hap- 
pened to remark, ‘ Yes,” his wife;replied very 
gently, “it sometimes.seems.so to meawhenjyou 
are explaiving what kept you, outiselate,” 

Proor Postrrve.— How: do you :kaow-that it 
was a man that wrote this novel?” Helen: 
“ Becayse the story takes you. over a spaceiof ten 
yeanmand the. heroine never -has a.new dress the 
whole time.” 

“Tere, I knew I'd forgotten something,” 
remarked Jaggs, after his sixth drink: “Boggs 
told me to take whisky and glycerine fer my | 
cold; and I declare I’ve forgotten all about the 
glycerine.” 

Bripcer: “ W’ot’s the mast genteel thing for 
a lady, a8 a lady, to carry in the streets, Nora ?” 
Cook: “Sure, thin, some prefers a three-volume 
book ; but I preferssa roll of music myself 
quite.careless,apd aisy like.” 

“ Ygs,”’ said the landlady, after a fruitless 
search for her guest’: silk umbrella, “I thought 
it had_been stolen, and now J am satisfied that.it 
was.” - “You may be satisfied,’ replied the 
guest, drily, “but I’m blest if. 1 am.” 

Youna Houspkeeesr (after .gasing helplessly 4 
at the different cuts): ‘“Iwant a piece that J 
can use for soup.” Buteher: “ Peaple generally 
get forelegs for soup, ma'am.” Young House- 
keeper (aghast): ‘ How many did you say / 
Four ?” : 

Two chums were in boudoir conversation. 
“Isn't Beatrice awfully extravagant?’ ex- 
claimed Birdie. “She has a parasol for every 


dress, and she never even ms them.” Marie 
laughed, and said, “ Pooh! she can’t, There is 


only one parasol, The rest are only covers.” 


He: “That's | 





Tommy had been boasting. about his new 
brother. “ How old’ is he, Tom?” asked the 
paliceman. “Two-weeks,” said Tom. “He's 
very small, isn’t he?” “ Yes,” saidTom, .“ lie’s 
pretty small—that is, all except his veffce.” 


Docron: “Come -here, my: little: man, and 
shake hands with me. You know who I am, 
dan’t you.?”” Reginald: “Oh, yes; you. are the 
dactor ma says gives bad, medicines and charges a 
hig price.” 

Naw Man (Signal office): “ Indieations are. for 
tair weather and northerly winds. Which flag 
shall I:put out ?” Old.Man: “ Oh, any of '’ein. 
Nobody knows the«lifferenceexoept sailors, and 
it’s too foggy for:thenvto see.” 


Mx. Cuerk: “Doctor, what’s my, bill?” 
Doctor: “Well, Mt. Cheek, I understand you 
are poor,;,and I’ve made up my mind not to 
charge you anything.” Mr. Cheek: “ That’s.all 
right enough ; but what I want to know.is who 
is going to settle the Iruggist’s bill ?”’ 

Tne Rev. Rosy BassLeton (examining): 
“Now, ehildren, who can tell me what an 
epidemic is? What! none of you? Let me 
prompt your. memory. It is something that 


spreads. And now—ah, little Johnny knows, 
you see, What is it, my little friend?” “Jam, 
sir.” 


“ Dips’? you say six months ago that. if Miss 
Meier wouldn’t marry you you would throw 
yourself into. the deepest part ofthe sea? Now, 
Miss Meier married some one else. three mouths 
ago, and yet you haven't ” €Oh, it’s easy 
to talk, but let me tell you.it is not.such an.eaay 
matter to find the deepest part of the sea,” 

Wire: “I know I am rather late in getting 
dressed, bat we can reach the theatre before the 
overture is over, can’t we?” Husband (gloom- 
ily): “Y—e-s, if there's a fire down town.” 
“A fire! What earthly good would that do?” 
“ We might get-a chance ta ride down on a fire- 
engine.” 

“So the Commander-in-Chief rides up,” says 
Michael Sullivan, recounting his. own valiant 
doings in:the- Crimea, ‘the Commander-in-Chief 
rides up as the army shtood in loin of bhattle, 
and he. calls cut, ‘Is Mike Sullivan in the ranks ?’* 
“Here I am, gineral;’ siz I, stepping forward. 
‘Then let the-engagement begin,’ siz he.” 

PrecavtTronary:—“ John,” called out Mrs. 
Billus, “ are you ready to put up those new cur- 
tain: fixtures?” “TI am beginning to put them 
up now, Maria,” was the response that came. in 
a metallic tone of voice from the parlour. 
“ Children,”’ said Mrs. Billys, with nervous haste, 
“yun out-and play!” ” 

Proressor Potrerny: ‘Mr. Fresshon, I ob- 
serve that you use the phrase ‘single-handed 
and alone’ in your thesis.. Do-you not think 
that the.idea-may-as well be expressed with the 
omission of the last two. words?” Fresshon’: 
“No, sir, I do not, For instance, I have often 
driven a horse single-handed, but I wasn’t 
alone.” 

Grirsiy; (telling his ladylove—the atest—a 
very, interesting yarn about an, illness he. once 
had): ‘“ Yes, it wasa hard time, I assure you. 
Do you know, at one period I thaught I should 
lose my* mind .entirely.” “And did yau;..My. 
Griffin” asked his ladylove, meekly. He did 





not quite like her question, though she did ask it: 


so (prettily. 

Ax old, woman walked. into a bank: the:other 
day in S¢otland,'threw down her deposit-book, 
and. said; she wished. to. draw all her money. 
Having. got it, she retired, to.a.corner:of the 
room and counted it. She:then:marehed up ‘to: 
the teller and exclaimed, “ Ay, that'll doe, ma 
man; jist pit it back again. I only wanted to 
see if it was a’ richt.” 

Bexesp Tite, Sornes, — Manager’ of Show: 
* Well, what’s the matter now, John?”  Pro- 
perty Man: ‘“ Everything’s gone wrong. The 
crocodile says he'll go out if you don’t pay him 
his last’ weck’s. salary; the bearded woman 
wants an onnee of tobacco, and he’s. angry 
beeause I won't lend him five cents to get it 
with; and the fasting: girl says she’d rather 
starve than eat the steak the butcher sent, 





Bancrz: “The careless way in which new 
words-are added to the language-is abominable. 


For instance, the word ‘ type-writer” may mean. 


either a mechanism or the human being’ who 
runs the ntechanism.” Dangle: “Just so,” 
Bangle : “ Then how is anysone to know whether 
a map is ‘talking about the machine or «the 
ginl?” Dangle: “’Watoh his face.” 

THery had been,engaged to be married fifteen. 
years, and still he had not mustered up.eourage 
enough to.ask.her to name the .happy day,, One 
evening he called in a -peculiar frame-.of*mind, 
and.asked her to sing somethinvg. tender and 
touching, something that would “ move, him.” 
She sat down at.the piano and sang, “ Darligg, | 
am growing old.” 

NEWLY-MARBIED, lady (highly, accomplished) - 
“ Why, Brigitta, those eggs you “have purchased 
are remarkably smalj.”” Cook: ‘“ Yes,:.ma‘am, 
but there. are no. bigger ones to be.got,” Tiady : 
“Then you will please: instruct: the, farmer to 


| allow his eggs,in future to remain, a. sufficient 
| period in the nest until, they have acquired the 


proper dffmensions” 

Ma. Scurutrrs: “I asked your, daughter a 
very important gucation last: night and. she 
referred metto you.” ‘Old Gentleman: “ Humph 
What did youask hen?” “ I asked her ,if she'd 
marry,me.”’ “ Well,sheawon't:!” “ Eh? Haa-she 
said so?” ‘No; but from what I know of the 
girl I dan't believe-she would have,bothegedsher- 
self about me.if she-really;wanted.you.” | 

TRACHER (illustrating. angles): “'The-origim’ 
inhabitants of New York :lived :along:the rivers, 
and laid: out the first street at right angles ito 
the water-fronts. Do you understand ~that.}” 
Pupil: “Yes’m.” “ But: the water-fronts were 
not parallel. They metoat:a: point,:forming: an 
acute angle. Do you understand. that?” 
“ Yes’m.” “Now, whatcwas the result avhen«al} 
these streets finallyamet?” ‘ New. York,’ 

“Wish to leave, Parkins? Why, you’ only 
came yesterday.” “Yes; mum. In engaging | 
thought you was-a sparrergreen and: champagne 
gentry. But when I ears from the-coek last 
nfght that you eat -portaters, cabbages, caurot: 
and such like-seeond-hand vegetables, and: drink< 
beer, I says to nryself, “This ain’t no place fo: 
you, Parkins.. You-must look out for somethink 
more‘eesthetic,’ ” 

A visitor to Lancaster Asylum a short time 
since encountered one of the lunatics (who, 
doubtless, had been ‘teld off for work of some 
description) pushing a wheelbarrow along one-vf 


‘the walks wrong side»up. The visitor inquired 


why he‘reversed ‘the-order of things in that 
fashion. ‘“ Why, you stupid; do you think I'm 
mad?” was the-lunatic's reply. “If I turned 
the right side up, they'd be putting something. 
into it.” 

“Pars remedy, sir; said ‘the clerle et the 
chemist’s, taking down a botile of patent medi- 
cine from one- ofthe shelves, “is higllysrecom- 
mended fur the aitment youare suffering*from. 
The firm that.compounds. it has’ busliels of 
testimonials, It -+has cured) thousands: of cases.” 
“I’ve no faith in testimonials,” grumbled the 
customer. -‘“Giveaneva bottle of some kind of 
mixture, if :you’ve got it, that has neyer been 
known to-cure anybudy.”’ 

Aw: energetic: German professor was conducting 
& musical society. They were studying Mendel- 
ssqhn’s “Bhjahy’ and had reaehed ‘the chorus. 
“ Hear. us; Baal.; heavy, mighty God” The 
men’s voices were booming out sonorously; when 
the conductor cried out; “ No—de--dreadful 
vowel! Don't say Bea-l-e ; soften-a lettle—give 
de,more musical: sound, Bal.” Whereupon the 
chorus:took.up the strain:again, “ Hearus’Baw! : 
hear us Bawl !” 

A MEMBER of the House of Commons had 
been paying attention toa young lady fora long 
while, and had taken her toattend the House 
until she was-well posted in the rules, On the 
last day of the Session, as they came out, he 
bought her‘a bouquet-ef flowers, and said to her, 
* May I offer you my handful of flowers!” She 
replied, promptly, “‘I move to amend by omit ting 
all after the word ‘hand’!” He blushingly 
accepted the amendment, and they .adopited it 
unanimously, 
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SOCTETY. 


Princess: LOvIss oF Wales, Dugheas-of Fife, 
has become a patroness of the Kind-hearted 
Brigade, which.has been four years in existence, 
and has ever: eighty: thousand members, 

Lavy Roperts was lately the recipient. of a 
valuable diamond. bracelet, subscribed for by 
many friends. in recognition, of her husbands 
distinguished services in India. - 

THERE was much rejoiejng in the family of the 
King of Italy on the birthday of his. beloved 
Queen Margherita, of whom he.is as romantically 
fond as if they were still a pair of young lovers. 
The Queen is.now forty-one, but in face. she does 
pot look within several years of that age, 


Tue Czarina of Russia employs a_ perfect 
establishment of sempstresses and needlewomen ; 
notwithstanding which, she has been in the 
habit of making nearly all the clothivg for 
her youngest children, and, their new hats she 


takes all to pieces and trims them afterward. 


according to her.own, taste. 


NoTHING seems to produce so excellent an effect, | 


on the Queen’s spirits. as, a theatrical perform- 
ance, and it is gratifying to learn that she has 
been successfully urged to try this very pleasant 
prescription on future-eccagions. There is, how- 
ever, no likelihood that.Her Majesty. will break 
through her thirty years’ rule by attending any 
of the Londen theatres, 


Iv is believed that the Duke.of York is very 
anxious. that his. marriage should take. place 
quietly, and that the festivities in connection 
with it-should::follow. In his Royal Highness’s 
position , thia. would be a difficult matter to 
arrange, a8 the nation has enormous. interest in 
the event, The . circumstances, are, however, 
peculiar, and the Duke is a mau of mueh deci- 
sion of character. 

Tue official organ of the Vatican lately 
announced that the Pope.will gramt his dispensa- 
tion for the marriage of ‘Prince Ferdinand of 
Roumania and Princess Marie, of. Edinburgh only 
on condition that all the children shall ibe 
brought up in. the Catholic faith. If this is 
correct, the-masriage cannot take place, for it is 
a fundamental article in. the. Constitution of 


toumania that all ehildren of thé sovereign, or | 


of his heir, ave to be brought up as members of 
the Orthedox Church. 

Tue King of Roumania is a most energetic 
walker, rivalling even the Emperor of Russia, 


for he prefers walking exercise to any other. | 
When he is at Sinaia-he rises early, in order that 


he may take a.good walk in the park before ‘his 
nine o'clock breakfast, and on these expeditions 
he is slways accompanied. by a very.fineand large 
Danish hound, whieh answers to the name of 
“ Mouck,” 

, ALL the rumours.to.the effect that the Prince 
of Wales was:contemplating leaving Saniringham 
are devoid of foundation. After. the death of 
the Duke of Clarence. the Princess of ‘Wales 
expressed. a.wish to leave the. Norfolk home, but 
Time has done his work of healing, and Her 
Royal Highness has no dislike now to the place 
where her eldest son died. Since the fire mo less 
than twenty new rcoms have been constructed 
upon a more commodious plan. There have 
been many additions to the stables, too, and° the 
cottage will be renamed the Duke of York’s 
Cottage, and handed over to him fora resi- 
dence, 

THE Queen has deeided to accept the Dowager 
Lady Crawford’s cffer to place the Villa Palmieri 
at Her Majesty’s disposal if she visits Florence 
hext spring. This celebrated villa was purchased 
by the late Lord Crawford from the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, to whom it had been bequeathed by 
an Irish lady who resided there for many years. 
The villa, which stands in lovely grounds on the 
Fiesole road, was reconstructed. and’ greatly 
improved by Lord Crawford, and the’ Queen was 
(lelighted with the place when she passed a 
!outh there during the spring ef 1886. Her 
Majesty will arrive at Florence shortly before 
Easter, probably on Saturday, March 25th, 








STATISTICS, 


ee 


Tue books printed .in Great Britain yearly 
amouut to about six a day. 

For, over 900 years Nuremberg, Bavaria, has 
made. most of the toys used throughout the 
world. 

A MATHEMATICIAN estimates) that the earth can 
comfortably support’ 5,294,000;000 people, and 
that in 187 years this number will! exist. 

As an.example of how little things.count up, 
it may .be. mentioned that. it. takes nearly one 
hundred gallons. of oil a year to keep a large- 
sized locomotive in running order, 

THERB is a lighthouse to.every fourteen miles 
of English eoast, to every thirty-four; miles. of 
Trish coast, and one toevery thirty-nine miles of 
Scottish shore line. 





GEMS. 


Inte, men. do not think ; they only dream. 

True {popularity takes deep root and spreads 
itself wide, but the false falls away like blossoms, 
for nothing that is false can be lasting. 

In good company you need not ask who is the 
master of the feast. The man who sits in the 
lowest place, aud who is always industrious in 
helping everyone, is. certainly the man. 

WHOEVER is ina hurry shows that the thing 


he is about is too. big.for him. To be courteous | 
does not take much time, but it takes a little. | 


He who would be courteous must not be in such 
haste that he cannot be sympathetic, nor so 
absorbed that he cannot be considerate for 
others. 

THERE are men of esprit who are excessively 
exhausting to some people. They are the talkers 
who have what. may be called jerky minds, 
Their thoughts do- not run in- the natural order 
of sequence. They say bright things on all 
possible subjects, but their zigzags rack you to 
death. After a jolting half-hour with one of 
these jerky companions, talking with a dull friend 


affords great relief. It is like taking the cat:in | 


your lap after holding a-squirrel. 





“ HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





A coor room above ground is better for milk 
than a cellar, and it should always be remem- 
bered that miik should not stand near vegetables, 
fish or meat of any kind, as it invariably absorbs 
the flavour of what is near it. 

QueEN CakeEs.—4 oz. butter, 4oz. sugar, 4 oz. 
flour, 8 eggs, 2 oz. currants, 4 teaspoonful essence 
of lemon. Beat the butter and sugar to a 
cream, then beat eggs already well beaten, then 
the flour, currants, and flavouring. Butter Queen 
cake pans, and dust sugar over them, three-quarter 


fill them, and bake till ready. The sugar should | 


be fine. F 

YANKEE CaxE.—1} teacupful of sugar, 3 tea- 
cups flour, 1 teacup buttermilk, 1 tablespoon 
butter, 1 teaspoon carbonate of soda, 1.teaspoon 
ground cinnamon, 4 teaspoon grated nutmeg, 4 1b. 
raisins. Beat'the butter with a spoon till it is 
soft, then ‘add the sugar, flour, soda, and spices, 


then the milk, and mix well. Pour into a cake | 


tin and bake till ready. There are no eggs. 
Proxg Movip.—Boil one pound of prunes for 
an hour in a half pint of water with the finely- 
peeled rind of a lemon, then let it stand till cool, 
when the stones must be removed and the 


prunes bruised till quite tender, and finally | 


pulped through.a coarse sieve. Now stir in the 
strained juice of a lemon and one ounce. of best 
sheet gelatine dissolved in a very little water. 
Simmer this-all well together for twenty minutes, 
then. again set it aside to cool, when it must be 
poured into. a mould well rinsed in cold water 
and allowed to set. Serve with whipped cxeam 


! and garnished with shred almonds, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


_—_— 


Tue family name of the Queen is Este Guelph. 

Mrs. Giapstone is passionately fond of fra- 
grant, flowers. 

THACKERAY wrote most of his best work before 
breakfast, 


Lorp Trennyson was, it now appears, an admir- 
able astronomer. 

Tus leaf of the banana is usually. 6ft. long by 
2ft. wide. 

BLOTIING-PAPER is made.of cotton rags boiled 
| with soda, 
Tus best parchment for banjos is made 
wolf skin, 
| THe. fruit of the nutmeg tree takes nine 
| months to mature. 


CorNisH ‘miners believe that it is unlucky te 
whistle underground, 

THE average Englishman lives twenty yexr: 
longer in England than in Africa. 

SHIELDS were not used in Europe, save on 
parade, after the time of Francis I., 1550. 

THE average age at which women marry, in 
civilized countries, is twenty-five and a halt 
years. 
| Tue Czar of Russia is so strong that he can 
| tear a pack of cards to pieces, fifty-two cards at 
| a time. 

BERLIN pays a salary to a professional bir- 
catcher;, who keeps scientific and educational 
institutions supplied with birds, birds’ nesta anc! 
| eggs, and,he is the only man in the empire 
| permitted to do so. 
| THE two most common exclamations uttered 
| by. the Arabs when they saw the first:engine on 
| 
| 








the Jaffa-Jerusalera Railway enter the Holy City 
were :—“ What is. the Great God doing 
| “ This is the. work, of Satan.” 
| Ivia announced from the War Offiee: that 1): 
| Postmaster-General has approved of the maxi- 
mum limit of age for appointment as postmen 
| and porters being extended from 30 to 32 years 
| so as to admit of time-expired soldiers of 12 
years’ service and upwards being eligible. 
|  Harpe-pLayine is becoming a fashionable recrea- 
| tion for ladies, and banjos and guitars will soon 
| be replaced by this more elegant and dignitied 
| rival, Aside irom its musical capabilities, the 
| harp is an ornamental feature of any parlour 
; and ag such is likely to meet with high favour. 
| Expgriments have been going on for the !ast 
'two years for the purpose of trying.to learn 
something of. the characteristics of the Atlantic 
Ocean as a great moving body of water. As i 
| result the whole Atlantic is shown to be slow], 
circulating round and round like an enormou- 
pool. 

THE palace of the King of Siam is enclosed in 
| high white walls. which are a mile in circumfer- 
|ence. Within them are contained temples, 
| public offices, seraglios, stables for the sacred 
elephant, accommodation for 1,000{troops, cavalry, 
artillery, war elephants, an arsenal, and a 
theatre. 

THE windows of the London resbaurant- 
frequently .contaiu start ing sights that are the 
result of the genius of the proprietors. Two 
cloves and ‘five. toethpicks can make a lemon look 
like.a hog, the shells of lobsters aud crabs can 
be weaned into many quaint and horrible shapes. 
These are cansidered attractions, and a man who 
is prolific of such devices can always find woik in 
these restaurants. 

MiLK has been found to contain remarkable 
| healing. qualities if applied to wounds.in an 
early stage, and excellent results ~haver bee 
| obtained by its use in the dressing of burns. 
| Compresses are soaked in milk and laid on the 
| burn, ta, -berrenewed night and morning. A 
| extensive burn has in this way. been reduced in 
three days to one.quarter of its.original size 
Another burn, which had been treated for eiglit 
days with. olive oil and oxide of zine, heaied 
| rapidly under a milk dressing. 


| 
| 
} 
} 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Tosa.—Tosh is just an abbreviated form of the well- 
known Highland name Macintosh. 


Worrrep.—Rudeness to seniors, especially in the pre- 
sence of guests, is altogether inexcusable, 


Burrer.—A landlord can double a tenant's rent for 
any reason that he chooses, and for no reason at all. 


CuristopHeR.—It was Lord Byron who said of him- 
self, ‘‘ | awoke one morning and found myself famous.” 


A. T.—A dog tax was imposed in 1796 and again in 
1808 ; the amount in the latter year being 12s. per dog. 


Dotiy.—The object of rubbing a violin bow with resin 
is to prevent the bow scratching. 


Cora.—A married woman may take out a copyright 
in her maiden name if she uses it as her nom de plume. 


Lutit1a.—Your best plan is to write to the firm of 
lawyers for the information. There are four firms of 
the name. 


E. H.—Ewart is pronouncei as if spelt ‘‘ Euart” ; 
Hawarden asif spelt ‘‘Harden”; and Leveson in two 
syllables. 

AwkWaArRD.—The only way to overcome such feelings 
is to mix in company as much as possible, and not to 
think about yourself. 


Jeanetre.—It costs nothing to change your surname. 
You are legally entitled to call yourself by any name 
you like. 

A Famity Disrute.—You cannot compel your sister 
to contribute towards the support of your mother. 
These matters are left to natusal eiestien: 


Surrertnc One.—The best thing you can do is to 
apply at Ophthalmic Hospital, and you will be sure to 
get the best possible advice. 

T. A. T.—The harvest moon is the moon which is at 
the full nearest to the date of the autumnal equinox, 
about September 23. 


Vio.et.—It is a common thing and needs no special 
treatment, as such things go away in time, and are of 
no consequence whatever. 


Entausiast.—If you call at your nearest t-office, 
you will get a paper gratis, which contains full informa- 
tion about entering the army. 


M. M.—The imprisonment does nothing to clear off 
the debt. The man can be committed a second time if 
he does not pay. 


Trous.e.—A bankrupt is not allowed to retain any 
portion of his estate ; nor is he entitled to an allowance 
from the creditors, 


Mapce.—There is no prescription for the permanent 
removal of hair except the electric needle, which must 
be used by an expert. 

Searcner.—It may be as the song says “there's a 
balm for every wound,” but if there is a certain cure for 
corns we don't know it’ 

Carwo.—1. The dog license was fixed at 5s. in April, 
1867 ; and at 7s. 6d. in 1878. 2. The 4th of July, 1851, 
was on a Friday. 


J. G.—Santos is in Brazil, and for months past our 
Government have been warning emigrants to keep away 
from that country. 


Tuurso.—A lack of rupees, in the Bast Indies, is one 
hundred thousand rupees, which, at 2s. each, amounts 
to £10,000—a nice little sum for a legacy. 

R. S.—An Army Reserve man can be employed as a 
railway detective ; if he has a second-class certificate it 
should stand him in good stead. 

Hestrer.—Second cabin to Cape is £25 ; steerage, £15 
to £17; climate off the coast is very fine, and specially 
suitable ta invalids. 


Anxious Moruer.—You ought to have had treatment 
for him long ago. The only thing to do now is to take 
him to a hospital and get him treated as an out-patient. 


Unuappy Onr.—No length of absence dissolves a mar- 
riage’: but a wife cannot be compelled to live with her 
husband if she objects to do so. 

Bravtry.—It is said that such marks can be removed 
by electricity. We cannot answer for it in the case you 
mention. We would advise to leave the marks alone. 


A. M. T.—You would probably get the information by 
applying to the secretary of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Cannon Row, Westminster, London, 8. W. 


NicHTtIncgaLe.— Your tuner will put your piano to any 
pitch you desire ; the common thing is half a note under 
concert pitch, but there is no fixed rule. 

InQurrRER.—The cost of even an undefended divorce 
action is generally about £40, because even when there 
is no defence, the offence has to be proved. 


P. E. W.—Men are not now permitted to serve for 
twenty-one years to qualify for a pension, except they 
attain the rank of non-com. before their time with the 
colours is up. 


Bert.—Yes, the moment the pathway is obstructed 
by the parties the police can move them on, and prose- 
cute them if they resist, or in defiance of the ‘“‘ moving” 
make a practice of loitering at the place. 

Susscriper.—You cannot use the Royal arms on trade 
papers without permission, nor can you in any way de- 
scribe yourself as a purveyor to the Queen. You may 


in either case be proveeded against for penalties. 
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M. D.—While you know that your first wife is alive 
you cannot lh y contract a second on any 
pretence whatever, unless you first obtain a divorce. 


D. L.—Hyde Park, London, 400 acres; the Phoenix 
Park, Dublin, 1,753 acres; Hyde Park is the second 
— of the London parks, St. James’s being the 
smallest. 


Cutunert.—As the owner of the yacht proposes to 
— passengers in her he must have a Board of Trade 
- oe such as you will see hung in the saloon of all 

ver > 


A Reaper.—If you have a hawker’s license, costing 
£2, you can travel with a van selling all sorts, except 
liquors or tobacco, from Land's End te John o’ Groats if 
you wish. 


QueEnte.—The prefix ‘ Lord” to the title Mayor of a 
Corporation is peculiar to the civic officers of London, 
Dublin, Edinburgh, and York; so that the gentleman 
in office is Lord Mayor of York. 


Dappy.—You" need omy only a week's notice, as he is 
a weekly tenant despite the fact thut he pays his rent 
quarterly.. He took the cottage at so much a week, and 
that makes him a weekly tenant. 


Bos.—The Canadian Pacific Co. own 4,009 miles of 
railway, but control or run over 6,609 ; while the Grand 
a of Canada own 2,043 miles, and work 4,014 
iniles. 


Vovacer.—There isn't, any “sure preventive” of sea- 
sickness, but about 12 to 14 grains of anti-pyrine taken 
each day for three days previous to sailing, and same 
three days after sailing is regarded as almost a specific. 

Gus.—The last total eclipse of the sun observed in 
England was on my ey 1724, and except one on August 
12, 1799, there can no total eclipse of the sun visible 
in England for 230 years. 


A LESSON IN LIFE, 


‘Tye sun set on a sea of brilliant hues, 
Crimson and gold and azure; one by one 
I saw the colours blend and interfuse, 
And follow down the pathway of the sun. 
I almost wished with them to fade away 
Over the distant edge, and die as they.” 


Thus spake my friend half-lightly ; but my heart 
Shrank, trembling at the words with sudden dread, 
** And when the time shall come for us to part, 
Must each go on his way alone?” I said ; 
** And in that unknown country shall we mect, 
Or seek each other with unresting feet ? 


‘* Shall we love there, as here—what thinkest thou?” 
He answered slowly with a thoughtful face : 
“If from my nature could be taken now 
All memories, passions, mr ge the love and grace 
Which is of thee, and maketh up the whole, 
'Twould leave the merest shadow of a soul: 


« But if our lives begin anew, ‘twill be 
As if we ne’er had lived.” With blanched cheek 
I answered, “‘ Say not that, it frighteth me,” 
** Why,” said he, smiling, ‘‘ how art thou so weak ? 
Why fear or wonder? Let us live our best, 
And to our Father's goodness leave the rest.” 


Pat.—Man born anywhere, of Irish parents, is Iri¢h, 
according to law; ‘‘Boyne Water” is a party tune, but. 
‘St. Patrick's Day” is a National one; all true-born 
Irishmen “step out" to that without thought of party. 


Mitty.—Cut glass should be first thoroughly washed 
and dried, then rubbed with prepared chalk, using a 
soft brush and being careful not to neglect any of the 
crevices. This will give it a fine polish. 


Grantne.—Whisky is, obtained from the fermented 
wort of malt or grain. The inferior qualities are pre- 
pared from barley, oats, or rye, a small portion only of 
which is malted, and also from potatoes mashed. 


Harp-vp.—You would have as great difficulty in pro- 
curing employment in New York as in London. If you 
can turn your hand to agricultural labour, you would be 
more likely to get employment in Canada. 


. M.—Emigrants are strongly advised not to go to 
Brazil at present. You should disregard any induce- 
ment which may be held out to you either in cheap pas- 
sage, grant of land, &c. 

Spuinx.—The sphinx, that is rarely seen in menage- 
ries, is one of the names of the Guinea baboon. It is 
thought to be one of the species represented on the 
Egyptian monuments. 


B. G. R.—If you have any oe to make against. 
him, your best plan is to write and state the facts to the 
Postmaster-General, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and the 
wrong, if any, will be rectified. 


Jack.—The Great Eusterr was never at any pier on the 
Clyde, but she lay for the better part of two years at 
the Tail of the Bank opposite Greenock, being towed 
thence to Liverpool to be broken up. 


Bitty.—There is no patent for medicines, but if a 
man puts Government stamps on his packets or bottles, 
he must have what is called a patent medicine vendor's 
license before he can sell. 


8. A.—You cannot ‘‘seize"—or distrain—at all, ex- 
cep for rent owing, unless you have obtained judg- 
went from the Court ; and then you cannot seize articles 
entrusted to the debtor to deal with in the way of his 
business. 





E. N.—To become a Queen’s cadet, a youth must pass 
an examination in mathematics, French, German, geo. 
metrical drawing, geography, &. There is a 
competitive examination. The limit of age is from 
sixteen to eighteen. 


AcatHa.—No gold is perfectly pure, the purest known 
conta one-quarter to one-half a one of other 
metal. The number of carats designating the quality 
of the metal, when less than 24, indicates the amount 
of gold in the mixture, the remainder being alloy. 


GoacLes.—France retains on of Pondicherry, 
Chandernagore, and a few o' of her once-important 
dependencies in India, and also considerable ogee a 
in Further India. Trinchinopoli is part of Madras 
Presidency. 

8. A.—New Zealand should suit you admirably, and 
the voyage out should go far to restore your health, 
meanwhile ; let the agents know you think of selling if 
you get a reasonable offer ; they may have a client pre. 
pared to buy. 


T. E. A.—There are recruiting 
American cities. No bounty is paid upon enlistment in 
the regular Army of the United States. A man need 
not be naturalised. He could not enlist out of the 
United States. 


In Dovst.—You .are in law not bound to refund any 
part of the sum advanced upon stolen from 
you by the pawnbroker, but it is customary to arrange 
in such cases to divide the loss by the owner repaying 
half the sum advanced. 


Curious.—The proverbial expression, ‘‘Dead as a 
door-nail,” is taken from the nail on which, in old doors, 
the knocker strikes. It as therefore been used as a 
comparison te any one irrecoverably dead—one visited 
with death, such as reiterated strokes on the head 
would naturally produce. 


Disputant.—Nine oe out of ten would probably 
give ‘the derivation of “‘ blind-fold "as coming directly 
from ‘“‘blind” and ‘ fold,” from the practice of “ fold- 
ing” a cloth round the eyes, as in the game of blind- 
man's-buff. The word has, however, nothing to do with 
“fold,” but means “‘ felled,” or struck blind, dnd might 
be written “‘ blind-felled.” 


E.G. W.—A Letter of Marque is a license given toa ship 
belonging to private individuals by a government in 
time of war, empowering the said ship to seize and 
plunder the ships of the enemy. The practice was first 
adopted by Edward I., during his war against the Por. 


ents in all the large 


tuguese. ivateering was abolished by the sovereigns 
of Europe by treaty, March 30, 1856, and by the treaty 
of Washington privateecring was prohibited. 


¥. Y.—It is the recognized rule that seamen’s wages 
are paid up to the date of the vessel being posted at 
Lloyd's as missing ; but there is no decision of a court 
of law on the point, and if the owners refuse to pay to 
date of posting, your.only alternative would be an action 
for recovery of amount; it is a committee of Lloyd’s 
=e when an overdue vessel must be posted as 
m . 


Ginorr.—The water spider spends most of its time 
under water ; it carries a bubble of air for breathing on 
the under side of its body, and when this air is ex- 
hausted it comes to the surface for more. It is enabled 
to carry the air bubble because the under side of its 
body is covered with tiny hairs set so close together 
that the surface film of the water does not pass them, 
although the air does, and thus the air is imprisoned 
among the hairs. 


FLoRA.—To preserve flowers in a fresh state for several 
months a good plan is to dip them when freshly 
gathered in perfectly limpid gum water, and after 
allowing them to drain for two or three minutes, set 
them upright in a vase. Some sorts of flowers may be 
pressed between sheets of blotting-paper and heavy 
weights above them. This is effectual at times in pre- 
serving the colour of many specimens, but not always. 
The colour can be given afterwards by a dye. 


LittLe Tommy Tucwer.—The little rafts of eggs that 
nats set afloat on water are kept from sinking and 
rom being upset from the fact that the tiny eggs have 

their points all upward, and they are glued together so 
closely that while there is open,s all around the 
point of each egg, yet the width of these spaces is 50 
slight that water cannot readily pass through. You 
may again and again upset such an egg raft, but it will 
right itself every time, and the upper surface will re 
main dry. i 
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